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a, 


Read Th em | The Charming Story of Children in Arctic Regions 
CHILDREN OF THE COLD 
Ce) Wour By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 


Fully Illustrated. price, $1.25 





4 All boys and girls old enough to distinguish 

l ¢ nes between different races of men, will enjoy 

the vivid account of the games, toys and 

manner of life of the little Eskimos, who 
seem, their climatic limitations considered, 
to have much the same tendencies as chil- 
dren of other lands. Here one may learn 
where and how they live, how their homes 

When are built, what are their playthings, how 
they make sleds and coast on them, how 

the dogs are fed, what they have in place of 

candy, their work, hunting and fishing, how 

Interest their clothes are made, and much about 
their sports and exercises of skill and 

strength. The book contains nothing to 

which exception can be taken, and we can 


Lags heartily recommend it.— Nation. 


Keep CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


a Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Fully Illustrated. 254 Pages. Small qto. Cloth, $1.00 














Few 
Standard 


Books 


The “Children of the World” will be 
an unfailing delight for picture study 
and marvelous story because of the great 
variety of national life and the unusual 
attention given to the details of the every- 
day customs of strange people. The 
book is literally full of pictures and they 
open up the life of the people as if we 
had been invited to enter their countries 
and see for ourselves. It is rare that 
illustrations mean so much in any book 
as in this—they are original, striking, 
and almost tell the stories without the 
text. Particularly will the games and 
sports of these all-over-the-world children 
be of exciting interest to American boys 
and girls, for “play” is the ‘open sesame” 
to every childish heart. The make-up of 
the book is rich and artistic, and expense 
has not been spared in giving the “Chil- 
dren of the World” a beautiful setting. 


‘ea STORIES OF THE BIBLE 


Read The People of the Chosen Land 


By MYLES ENDICOTT 
from 
VOLS. I. and Il. 


on 
Your 
Desk 

























WitH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DorRE AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS 


H ere “ Let children hear the mighty deeds which God performed of old,— 
Which in our younger years, we saw, and which our fathers told. 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, and they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn may teach them to their heirs.” 


are 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents 


“Stories of the Bible” seems to me to be exceptionally well written for school purposes,— and 


Some it is handsome.— H. T. BAILey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 
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63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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ONLY A PENNY! Masterpieces of Art! The World’s Great Pictures! 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


120 for $1.00; assorted as desired 








25 for 25 cents; 





On paper 51-28. § t08 times the size of this illustration 

Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 on Life of Christ, or 25 pictures for 
children, or 25 historical, or send $1.00 for beautiful set of 120 pictures all in 
the new *‘ Boston Edition,” or send 25 cents for these five in the Extra Size, 
10x 12: Across the Fields, The Wave, Sir Galahad, Christ and the Doc- 
tors, Niagara Falls. Catalogue with one thousand miniature illustrations 
for two two-cent stamps. 

THE PERRY MAGAZINE and 100 Perry Pictures, your own choice of sub- 


jects, for $1.50, to new subscribers, for a limited time only. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box 1, Malden, Mass. 





eens itdialin or re 

cum LONE WoL. Tremont Temple, Boston 146 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1909 Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1go1 Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-State and lest Indian Exposition, 1902 
—ue_e__ 





JUST WHAT YOU NEED FOR BEST RESULTS 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM ano THE 
NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD COPY BOOKS 


SEE PAGE 317 SEPTEMBER NUMBER THIS JOURNAL. 


Unique and practical with many original features. Correlated copy material carefully graded and illustrated. 20 to 28 adjustable copy 
) slips in back of each book, doubling the copy material without increase in cost. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


By Dr. Tuos. M, BALLET and ELLA M. Powrrs. Five book series of practical 


THE MORSE READERS graded text. These books contain all the features which are required for the best 


modern readers, and will give satisfaction. 


RED LETTER DAYS and RED LETTER FACTS 3rd and 4th Grades 

By 1. FREEMAN HALL, Supt., North Adams, Mass., and E, D, LENNox. Remarkably interesting treatment of holidays; facts of nature, literature, etc. 
. THE QUINCY CRAPHIC ARITHMETIC (ee ser pau 
at Send for cataloguz of many other choice books. 


; THE MORSE COMPANY, — °° Sith frgree ak Se ‘oom 


y- Boston 
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KINDERGARTEN REVIEW | 
e 
|. 
\ * NOUNCE with satisfaction that they have concluded arrangements with the AMERICAN 
4. News Company to have the Review pxt on sale by all their Agencies throughout the 
country, so that the Review will be on the counter of every important bookstore, stationer 
and newsdealer. 
The Kindergarten idea stands for all that is highest and best in education and in all the 
training of children, and the literature of the Kindergarten attempts to mould and elevate 
the home life as well as the school. In fact, in Froebel’s thought the mother was the chief i 
instrument for reaching the plastic mind of the child. 
KINDERGARTEN Review, with the year just beginning, will endeavor to be of increasing 
value to all its patrons — kindergartner, teacher and mother. 
The price remains at $1.00 a year. Ten cents a copy. 
d 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 




















Robinson Crusoe 
For Youngest Readers 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Large Type edition. Simple sentences. 
for second grade pupils. 

This is a book to delight the hearts of little children. All of us, from 
the time we can begin to remember, have loved that ever young story of 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” but there is a peculiar fascination to the little child 
in being able to read it for himself. The ordinary simplified edition for 
school use will hardly answer this purpose, but the present volume can 
easily be read by pupils of the second grade, and if they already have 
some knowledge of the story from hearing it read aloud, they will be 
eager to read this little book for themselves. The type is very large and 
clear, and each sentence forms a paragraph by itself, so that the thought is 
easy to grasp. The illustrations are very numerous, and no pains has been 
spared to make the book one which a little child will delight to possess. 


Suitable 


Fully illustrated. 


Robinson Crusoe 
For Young Folks 


Edited by M. GODOLPHIN 

Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. Suitable for third and fourth 
grade children. 

This edition of “ Robinson Crusoe” is for somewhat older children 
than the one for youngest readers. It is adapted for use in the lower 
grades, and is edited with the care and regard for the tastes of children 
which are conspicuous in “ Swiss Family Robinson.” This volume con- 


tains many half-tone illustrations, and forms, altogether, an ideal reading 
book. 


Illus. 


Swiss Family Robinson 
For Young Folks 


Edited by M. GODOLPHIN 
Illustrated. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
Large type edition. Suitable for third and fourth grades. 


This is another of the classics which the children love, but which they 
have hitherto known only when their elders were kind enough to read 
it tothem. It is a hopeful sign when such books are arranged for litile 
folks and the sooner they supplant the old fashioned primer the better 
it will be for the children. Young people are usually so eager to read 
that it takes a very dull book indeed, to discourage them, and with a 
story like this their progress will be astonishingly rapid. The portions 
of the tale selected for use have been chosen with much discrimination 
and regard for what children like, but the connection of the narrative 
has been duly preserved. All difficult or long words have been simplified 
and the paragraphs and sentences are short. There are plenty of illus- 
trations, which always form so large a share of the interest of a book to 
children. In the size and appearance of the volume as well as in the 
contents, the publishers have always remembered the tastes of the little 
folks who will be their readers. 








Gulliver’s Travels 


New Edition 
Specially Edited for Children by E. O. CHAPMAN 


Illustrated. School edition, 50 cents 


Few stories are better adapted for use in the schools than 
Dean Swift's masterpiece. The complete work, however, besides 
being expensive, is quite unfit to be put into the hands of 
children, and the explanation necessary to make clear m 
parts of the text, would be a severe demand upon the time of 
the teacher. All these difficulties, however, have been met by 
the present volume. It contains only the voyage to Lilliput 
and that has been sufficiently simplified to make it easily read 
and understood by children in the lower grades. Neither the 
interest of the story, however, nor the grace and elegance of 
Swift’s diction, have been marred in the least, and thus two 
great dangers of simplifying a classic have been avoided, Many 
of us remember what delight we found as children in the big 
copy of Gulliver in our father’s library, which was so full of 
strange and fascinating pictures. These same delightful pictures 
add to the attractiveness of this little book, and will prove jug 
as fascinating to the children of to-day. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


By LEWIS CARROLL 


With illustrations by TENNIEL. 
40 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 

The immortal adventures of Alice 
need no introduction to young or old 
readers, but this edition has much to 
recommend it to teachers and children, 
Almost every page contains one of the , 
delightful illustrations of John Tenniel, | 
which will not only please children, but 
prove very suggestive in the original 
illustrative exercises, of which ll 
teachers know the value. 


Through the 


Looking Glass 
and What Alice Found There 


By LEWIS CARROLL 
With illustrations by TENNIEL. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
Although this book has been less used as a reader than the more 
famous companion volume, jt is quite as fascinating to children, for 
surely there is no child who will not eagerly welcome something, more 
about Alice. This volume is also illustrated by John Tenniel. 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; 


or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, etc. 
By MARY and ELIZABETH KIRBY, Edited for use in Ameri- 


can Schools. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 

In this collection of pleasant tales the authors have told the story of 
tea, coffee, sugar, salt, currants, rice and honey. The information 1s 
conveyed so artfully that there is no suggestion of the library or geography, 
yet when the reading lessons are finished the children will possess 
accurate knowledge of these articles of food 
and the countries in which they are found. 
The book is beautifully illustrated by 
several full-page half-tones and many 
smaller pictures. 


Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
Price, 50 cents 
Charmingly illustrated with new half- 
tone engravings. The most beautiful edition 
ot this popular work. 


any 


Bds., 
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(Second Grade) 


Boyhood of Famous Americans 


By ANNIE CHASE 
Tilustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories for Youngest Readers of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Morse, 
Edison, Irving, Cooper, Webster, Long- 
fellow, etc. 








} lite FES 5 IY 
M *4 SERIES * 








It is hardly necessary to mention 
to teachers the happy manner in which 
Miss Chase writes for little children. 
This latest book, describing the child- 
hood of our most famous Americans — 
statesmen, inventors, authors—is no 
exception. The incidents selected as 
material for the little stories are most 
happily chosen, both for their intrinsic 
interest, their moral value, and their 
importance from an historical stand- 
point. The text, the illustrations and 
the cover all combine to form a very 
fascinating volume. 


Stories of the United States 


By ANNA CHASE DAVIS 
Large Type. Illustrated 

















Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 












The stories in this little reading 
book begin with the Indian period, 
and there are chapters on Columbus, 
the Norsemen, Captain Smith, the Pil- 
grims, the Dutch, and other episodes 
in our history down to the time of 
Lincoln, They are told so simply that 
a child who has mastered the primer 
can read them, but the author has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of this simplicity, in 
writing an unusually graphic and vivid 
narrative, which little children will find 
of absorbing interest. The book is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


STORIES 


Or THE 


mq UNITED STATES 


FOR. 


Aa YOUNGEST READERS 


ANNA CHASE LAV's 


























(Third Grade) 
Stories of Great Men 


By MARA L, PRATT 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Interesting storie: of the lives of Columbus — Washington — William 
Penn — Gen. Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 


This is another series of historical stories for the very little children, 
but the subjects here treated are biographical, and comprise the lives of 
Columbus, Washington, Penn, Putnam and Franklin, They are enter- 
tainingly written and form an excellent introduction to the more serious 
biographical works used later in the school course. Either from an his- 
torical or an ethical point of view the study of biography is one of the 
most important for young people, and children can not be interested too 
early in the lives of great men. 


Stories of Our Authors 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow — Hawthorne — Bryant 
— Lowell — Alcott. 


In the study of literature as in that of history, there are too few help- 
tul books for the primary teacher. There is no little child who can not 
learn to love our American authors, and learn many useful lessons from 
their lives. Their interest will be ten-fold if they can really read about 
these great friends for themselves. That is just what this little book 
enables the children to do. The lives of Holmes, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Bryant, Lowell, and Louisa Alcott are told in language that even 
a baby could understand, yet in a way to interest bright and dull alike. 





Stories of American Pioneers 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 
Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont — Kit Carson 


Every one knows how much of interest to children there is in the 
childhood of these men. These anecdotes have been woven together and 
written in simple, disconnected sentences adapted to the last term of the 
second year grade or to the third year grade. 


This is a book which is sure to appeal to boys. The lives of Boone, 
Clark, Fremont, and Kit Carson are made up of the incidents that most 
delight a boy’s heart, and these tales, vividly and skilfully told, will be 
found a great help to the teacher who has found her boys restless under 
a too extended course of myths and legends as supplementary reading. 
Nothing is dearer to the child of any age than a story which really hap- 
pened, and few more absorbing true stories can be found than those 
afforded by the lives of these western pioneers. 


Stories of Colonial Children 


By MARA L. PRATT 


Author of “American History Stories,” etc. 


“Stories of Colonial 
Children,” by Mara L. Pratt, 
contains 221 pages, with nu- 
merous characteristic iilus- 
trations. The author has 
taken a basis of historical 
facts for her “Stories”; and, 
by her active imagination 
and attractive style, she has 
made a book which will 
please and instruct the chil- 
dren. For by its means they 
will get a vivid idea of the 
men and women, as well as 
the children, of the manners 
and customs and ways of 
living, in the early days of 
our country. They will learn 
more history than they would 
from a dry text-book on his- 
tory; and they will learn it 
in a way to create an appe- 
tite for a fuller knowledge. 

—Public School Fournal. 








(Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades) 


American History Stories 
Boards, 36 cents; Cloth, 50 cents, each 


Used in the Schools of New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, New Haven, Hartford, etc. 


The “American History Stories ” were duly received and are highly 
valued. Nothing to equal them has ever been brought to my notice, 
The subject matter is, from Vol. I. to Vol. IV., inclusive, most delightfully 
presented, which, with the songs (the latter in no other histories pre- 
sented) have proven a very inspiration. From the highest grade to the 
lowest, pupils and teachers are all interested. Yesterday we had a cele- 
bration — raised a forty-five foot flag-pole—swung to the breezes a 
20 x 12 flag, all the outgrowth of reading the Mara L. Pratt “ History 
Stories.” Of the four hundred and forty-five in this school about forty- 
five only are foreigners. I found of the total registration but five who 
could sing the “ Star Spangled Banner” and over two hundred and sixty 
who had never heard “ Yankee Doodle.” We sang the songs, and recited, 
and have planted and mean to grow patriotism. 

EmiLy J. Hawkins, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 


The teachers who [a cee 
have mourned that ” oy , 
the first books in 
geography were over 
the children’s heads 
will find that objec- 
tion wholly removed 
by this new “ Home 
Geography,” which is 
exactly what it as- 
sumes to be, the first 
conscious looking 
around of the chil- 
dren upon their sur- 
roundings. The lan- 
guage is simple 
enough for a_ third 
grade pupil, while the science is as reliable as in the most elaborate 
physical geography. The author has found the happy medium of 
writing for children without writing down to them. While the 
contents of this book is a first stepping-stone to real geography, 
it is equally nature study of the real kind, for primary geogra- 
phy and nature study cannot be separated. There is great 
danger that the teacher will not see her opportunities with this 
work, While it is an excellent supplementary reader, the teacher 
who uses it for that alone will only count one where she might have 
counted ten. The chapters are short, too short, but they must only 
serve as texts for the teacher to enlarge to any size and scope she is 
equal to. In this case, as in few others, the teacher makes the 
book. ‘The illustrations are a distinct feature of this nature geogra- 
phy. They are abundant, fitting, alive, suggestive for “talks,” and 
mostly in half-tones of superior quality— Eva D. KELLOGG. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 











Exhaustion. 


When you are all tired out, 
feel weak, sleep does not rest, 
and the appetite is poor, 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


will revive your strength, induce 
natural sleep, improve appetite, 
and restore nerve power. It 
nourishes, strengthens and in- 
vigorates the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion, Debility and reduced 
state of the nervous system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 














Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 








Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. 
can come through local dealer. 


Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Ph.D., Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


Published in two parts, and complete in one volume, 


Part I., 35 cents. 


Part Il., 35 cents, Complete, 50 cents. 


This Grammar is intended to be used for two years. 


Believing that elementary oral correctness and an elementary sentence-sense should be the first objects of grammar 
study, the author has devoted Part First of his book entirely to 


THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF CONVERSATIONAL ENGLISH and to the DEFINITION OF THE SENTENCE. 


The exercises of this part are very numerous. In Part Second a more systematic treatment of English Grammar is 


given with further applications to usage. 


The elements of the sentence are treated before the inflections. 





THE MACMILLAN COPPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
66 Fifth Avenue 100 Boylston Street 378 Wabash Avenue 319 Sansome Street 135 Whitehall Street. 
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“Life's Lesson?” 


She came upon the piazza as if she were the only 
one there. Cool, calm, indifferent, without apparent 
self-consciousness or interest in anything, yet not in 
the least d/asé. Quiet, smiling, well-bred, intelligent, 
and as unemotional as a machine. A beautiful song, 
a thrilling story, a witty saying, a biting sarcasm, a 
coarse remark, a bad dinner, a bunch of roses,— all 
were received with the same smiling indifference. 

She was a primary teacher about thirty. 

After three days of summer-boarder association, 
somebody asked, ‘‘ Don’t you think she is rather soul- 
less for a teacher of little children?” An experienced 
middle-aged lady, aiming at such a standard herself, 
answered, ‘“‘ She has learned her lesson.’ ‘‘ What les- 
son?” ‘ The life lesson,” was the reply. 

The life lesson—to be a human machine! The 
lesson of life to move about like a wound-up puppet, 
to speak and smile at the proper time and the proper 
way; to learn to manifest no feeling; to be impervious 
to the needs or pleasures of others; to mingle with 
human feelings and never be touched by them; to give 
no sign of love or hate, pity or resentment; to be so 
correct as to be tiresome—this is to have learned life’s 
lesson! Heaven forbid. If any woman is capable of 
such an ideal, or has even set her face in that direc- 
tion, let her never teach school again, and above all, a 
primary school. 

Human feeling is the sign royal between souls. 
Human sympathy is the sweetest thing on earth, as 
dear as love itself and without its pain. To be in- 
capable of it is to be spiritually maimed; to smother 
it under indifference is soul suicide. But impulse and 
expression get us into trouble? Yes, sometimes, but 
better a thousand mistakes from warm-hearted impulse 
than to suffer the slow heart-freezing by icy contact 
with unsympathetic people who have learned the les- 
son of going through life unmoved. The beauty, the 
charm, the glory of little children is their naturalness, 
their transparency. Their eyes are soul mirrors and 
that parent or teacher who gives to these little ones 
their first lesson in dissimulation or indifference has 
done them a harm beyond estimate. 

Could there be a sadder sight than the cold, auto- 
matic teacher slowly pressing the frank naturalness 
out of children, benumbing them with her own con- 
gealing atmosphere on the plea of training them to 
‘*behave well.”” Our children! What victims they 
are to our false ideas of life, of propriety, of “‘ behav- 
ing’’; with all the lessons before them, heaven save 
them from learning the lesson of indifference to human 
association. If saving ourselves zs the life lesson, may 
our children go unlearned to the end. Some day, 
some day, the temperament, the ideal, the humanity 
of a teacher may be considered as having something 
to do with her qualifications to train children. Warm- 
heartedness and quick sensibilities are as indispensable 
as scholarship. What we believe is as important in 











372 


education as in religion. Belief flows out into life 
poisoning or sweetening according to its nature. 
Every life touches other lives, and living to one’s self, 
and yet living well, is impossible. We are our 
brother’s keepers to a moral degree that cannot be 
ignored. There is no shirking responsibility to sym- 
pathize and minister to others. Ministering, for the 
teacher, means something more than following a skele- 
ton course of study, and bringing children “up to 
grade.’ The cold-blooded, unimaginative, unsympa- 
thetic primary teacher who can see only the mechani- 
cal part of her work, will do her first and best duty to 
the children by leaving them and seeking other 
occupation. 





The Love and Study of Nature — 
A Part of Education 


Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, in an Address before State Board of Agriculture, 
Massachusetts 


Y subject, ‘“‘The Love and Study of Nature,” is both 

M very old and very worn. Nature has always been 

studied and such work has always been approved. 

Trite and hackneyed as the theme is, however, you 

will all admit that study is one of the most ennobling occu- 

pations of man, that love is the highest sentiment, and that 

nature in its broadest sense is the largest theme in the world ; 

so that at the outset it must be evident that in the limited 

time at my disposal I can only touch my vast theme at a 
few points, and those in only the most general terms. 

To begin with, I wish to urge that science, art, literature, 
religion and human history and society are the five great 
objects, not only of education, but of human interests. 
Nearly all of the courses of study in the world have been 
framed of the material in these departments, and every one 
of them roots in the love and study of nature. — 

The development of childhood passes through these 
stages of love and interest. We have collected many 
hundreds of cases where children gather stones, knots, 
bits of metal, pottery, wood, bone, shells, leather, rags, 
and scores of other inanimate things, endow them with a 
rudimentary kind of sensation, keep smooth, bright or 
pretty colored stones in cotton, try to keep them warm, 
carry them in their pocket or otherwise about their per- 
son, and even talk or invent experiences or myths about 
them, and are essentially fetish worshippers in all that the 
term implies. We may have done thus more or less in our 
early years; but memory rarely preserves traces of these 
experiences, which, indeed, have to be scored away to 
make room for higher and larger mental content. This is 
going on often with our own children or those about us, 
unnoticed by even the fondest parents. : 

So, too, flowers have a language all their own. The 
rose speaks of love, the violet of modesty, the lily of 
kingly beauty, the poppy of sleep, the ladies’ slipper, honey- 
suckle, dewdrop, harebell, tulip, marigold, dandelion, holly- 
hock, jessamine, hyacinth, clover, buttercup, daisy,— all 
suggest at least, if we turn to their etymologies, how warm 
and close about the human heart flowers have always lain. 
They have moral qualities, and illustrate psychological char- 
acteristics, brighten the earth and therefore the heart of 
man. Their fragrance suggests incense, the miracle of their 
relations to birds and insects, and their perfumes are the 
creators of special sentiments, and the‘ best of all language 
of some and reflections of others. The seer who plucked 
the flower from the crannied wall realized that, could he but 
know what it was, root and all, leaf and all, he would know 
what God and man were. While the human clodhopper is 
he for whom, as for Peter Bell, the cowslip by the river’s 
brim, a yellow cowslip is to him, and nothing more. The 
great kindergarten apostle lay one day, he knew not how 
long, gazing into the calyx of a yellow flower with black 
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spots, and arose from his hypnotism by it a new man 
Flower lore reflects all this childish stage, and teaches us 
how to begin instruction in this field, rather than, as is often 
done, to dull the apprehension and spontaneous childish 
interest by the technical methods and names of adult botany 
For the child the trees literally talk, as their leaves murmur 
in the wind. They hear and repeat the words by which 
they call the birds to alight on them, eat their fruit, build 
their nests in them, sing, scold, invite them to climb to their 
branches, etc. . . . 

So, too, with animals. The child's soul sees no chasm be- 
tween pets and other human beings. The dog, cat, horse 
and often all the rest of the animals within its ken, perceive, 
feel and think as the child does; are responsive to all its in- 
tentions and endeavors, and speak a language essentially 
different, but sometimes with plenty of human words jn it: 
have souls that go to the animal if not to the human heaven : 
are perhaps even more companionable than parents or play. 
mates ; love, hate, fear, feel revenge, are good or naughty, 
quick or stupid to understand, tired like the doll when the 
child is tired, eat, sleep, and walk like, and sometimes with 
their little human owners or companions, love to be dressed, 
to be carried, to ride, to have their toilets carefully made, to 
be decorated with ornaments, etc. Indeed, we might almost 
define the animal world as consisting of human qualities 
broken up and widely scattered throughout nature, and hay- 
ing their highest utility in teaching the child psychology by 
a true pedagogical method. The pig, to a child who knows 
its habits and what piggishness means, is a symbol of impetu- 
ous greed and gross selfishness not only in eating, but also 
in other matters of filth and untidiness, which gives the child 
with this familiarity a better conception and a truer reaction 
to all that these qualities mean in the world to man. To 
say of a woman, she is a butterfly or a peacock, describes 
traits which it would take a whole chapter to explain to one 
who was not familiar with these forms of animal life. In the 
same way, the goose, the fox, the eel, the lion, bulls and 
bears, the eagle, the dove, the jay, the cuckoo, the hawk, 
the pelican, the crow, the serpent, the gazelle, the cormor- 
ant, the badger, wolf, tiger, elephant, alligator, fish, chrysalis 
and its metamorphoses, the bee, ant, wasp, the sloth, insect, 
the ape, hibernation, migration, nest-building and scores of 
others are psychological categories or qualities embodied 
and exaggerated so that we see them writ large and taught 
object-lessonwise, to those who live at a stage when charac- 
ter is being moulded and influenced pro and con in each of 
these directions. 

Therefore we plead for menageries, for collections of ani- 
mals in every public park, pets, a familiarity with stable, 
school museums of stuffed specimens, the flora and fauna of 
the neighborhood in every school-house, to say nothing of 
instruction in every school concerning insects, birds, and 
animals which are noxious, and those which are helpful to 
vegetation, fruit and agriculture generally. The story of 
the gypsy moth ; the phylloxera ; the caterpillar ; the tobacco 
worm ; the life-history and habits of other parasites in the 
bark or on the leaf, in seed or pulp ; the marvelous habits of 
the botfly ; the angle worm, through whose body all our 
vegetable mould has so often passed; the common house 
fly with its interesting and less ephemeral story than we 
would have thought; the grub; the wire worm ; moth and 
bat ; the food fishes; weeds; sorghum; ginseng; grasses; 
potato beetle; hemp; peachtree borer; the apple aphis; 
the tent makers ; and many other fascinating living creatures 
which have been so carefully studied of late in our agri- 
cultural colleges — have a moral as well as a scientific inter- 
est to childhood, and make a kind of knowledge which has 
an educational to say nothing of an economic value, and 
which must be ranked as one of the very highest. 


Geography is the great obstacle of to-day in the way of 
placing the study of nature on a sound pedagogic basis. It 
is an amorphous relic of pre-scientific days in education, 
the text-book maker’s pet and the true pedagogue’s abomi- 
nation. If we could reduce it to a fourth or a tenth of its 
present time and dimensions, and substitute the rudiments 
of the leading sciences of which it is a kind of hash, resem- 
bling life only as an unlinked sausage resembles an organic 
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and living snake, the efficiency of our entire school system 
gould be greatly enhanced. Such a change can of course 
come only slowly ; strong holds of prejudice rarely capitulate 
at once, but are gradually worn away by the fresh currents of 
thought and knowledge that are now acquiring more and 
more momentum, Compare the scope of a full-blown 
modern geography, with all its canvas of maps, its photo- 
graphs of cereals, mines, cars, tables of population, animals, 
geological - scenes, barbaric costumes, ships, huts, savage 
wagons, sculptured heads, savage customs, happy families of 
beasts, birds and insects, extracts from census maps, and 
with chips from, as I estimate it, about seven to ten different 
sciences, With the modest field of work laid down by the 
professors of geography in the few foreign universities that 
enjoy that admirable luxury or the field which the Royal 
Geographical Society proposes to itself, and we shall realize 
what a fungoid, nondescript and amorphous parasite 
threatens the health and well-being of our school system. 

I would by no means advocate the entire abolition of 
geography from the school courses, but I would not only 
greatly reduce the text-books and time, but put the work 
much later, and teach most of the matter now included in it 
in the high school, in proper scientific connection—part of 
it with history, part with astronomy, part with geology, part 
with natural history, etc.—the elements of all of these to be 
thus made room for at the expense of their common enemy. 

In some sections of our country it would almost seem 
that nature work is declining relatively to its former promi- 
nence, and is certainly far less central than it should be. 
City life is unfavorable to fresh contact with nature at very 
many points, and adequate illustrative material is hard to 
get ; so that teachers sometimes give up in despair, because 
those branches cannot be represented according to modern 
object methods. Moreover, city children are, as abundant 
records show, amazingly ignorant of the commonest phe- 
nomena of nature. 

There surely is a renaissance, a revival of the love of 
nature abroad in the world to-day. The book stores show 
it in numberless new books, with large sales, on ferns, mush- 
rooms, birds and stars, which the people buy and read. 
Magazines, lecture courses, the vast body of new popular 
science extension work show the same thing ; although there 
are many mucker or Philistine souls whose hearts are still 
hardened against the knocking of the still, small, pleading 
voice of this holy spirit. 

And now I ask, do you each really love nature in this day 
when her holy spirit is so abundantly poured out on us, or 
are you still aliens and exiles from her great repose? If so, 
come, taste and see that she is of all things the purest, 
noblest, greatest, and truest. She can console, inspire and 
reveal. She is the great all-mother from whose bosom we 
sprung, and to which at least all that is mortal of us will 
return. In affliction, in calamity, when conscious purpose 
and endeavor fail, we can sink back into her everlasting 
arms ; and when creeds or philosophies weaken or fade, we 
know that if our bark sink it is to a larger sea. Science 
now tells us that there is no void, but that infinite space is 
full of ethereal energy. We know that wherever on this 
earth life is possible, it exists; and that some great power 
behind and under all causes every species to multiply, some- 
times with amazing rapidity,so that, were this fecund energy 
unchecked by selective and other influences, a single species 
would literally fill the world. Science has taught us, too, 
that there is no chaos, but everywhere there is law ; and the 
slow evolution of sex and parenthood shows us that at the 
bottom and top of all is love. The highest and latest pro- 
duct of all is man, and the supreme function of all that we 
call the environment throughout this complex magazine of 
forces and influences is the intuition of the soul, as if every- 
thing existed to bring these to their fullest maturity. Thus 
childhood and youth at their best and in their full glory are 
the consummate flowers of nature, and more worthy than 
anything else on earth of love, reverence, and devoted ser- 
vice. Unity with nature is the glory of childhood, and unity 
With nature and with childhood is the glory of fatherhood 
and motherhood. 
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Professor Munsterberg’s 
Questions 


Three hundred Harvard students in philosophy were pre- 
sented with the following examination questions last winter. 
The course, Philosophy 1A, covers elementary psychology 
the first half year, and Prof. Hugo Munsterberg is the 
lecturer upon that subject. This original form of mind-study 
puzzled the students. They wondered if they were being 
treated to a romance, or what? But it proved to be a 
genuine examination test and correct answers would compel 
a keen analysis of mental processes. ‘The physical emotions 
have a rightful place in psychology, and there was much 
more involved than could be seen at a glance. For 
instance: The appearance of the spark as a glowing line 
demanded a knowledge of optics, and every sentence pre- 
supposed information not expressed in dry definitions about 
the stream of consciousness, or the explanations of workings 
of suggestion in the cerebral tissues. It would be interest- 
ing to see the students’ papers. They were allowed three 
hours for the examination. “ It was ‘no joke,’” said one 
of the students. “If you think it was easy tuo ‘pass’ on 
such a paper, try it.” 

—TuHE Epiror 


Professor Munsterberg’s Paper 


Analyze, describe, and explain very briefly the psychical processes 
involved in the following experiences, together with the physical processes 
which accompany them in the sense organs, in the brain, and in the 
muscles, laying chief emphasis on the principles of explanation. Where 
a process of a given kind has been described and explained in one ques- 
tion, do not repeat it in the other, 

A young man is sitting on a winter afternoon in his room, looking at a 
small marble statue on his desk. 

He feels comfortable. 

He notices the whiteness of the marble and the gray shadows on it. 

He observes the forms of the statue and especially its plastic extension 
in the third dimension. 

He enjoys its graceful lines. 

He touches it and feels it as hard, cold, and smooth. 

The eye of the statue attracts his full attention. 

He recognizes the statue as a Greek goddess. 

He has the general conception of Greek mythology. 

The statue reminds him of a lady he met last summer. 

The name of the lady comes to his mind. 

He remembers a witty remark of hers which had impressed him. 

He remembers the place where he saw her most frequently. 

He thinks what a long, summer month it was and yet how rapidly it 
passed. 

He expects to see her again next year, and imagines the scene, 

He feels a happy emotion in the thought. 

The clock in the room strikes six. He hears the sound as coming 
from the right and behind him. 

He notices that the time between the fifth and sixth strokes is longer 
than the intervals between the foregoing ones. 

He is surprised to think it is so late. 

He thinks of reading a book which he ought to read, but which is tire- 
some; he hesitates and lingers; finally he decides to read, and opens the 
book. 

It becomes dark; the colors of the room disappear. 

Almost automatically he takes his violin and plays by heart a melody. 

He notices the timbre of the instrument. 

He enjoys the harmony of the octaves and of the fifths. 

The melody makes him sad. 

Suddenly a spark leaps from the open wood fire into the room and 
appears as a glowing line. 

He grasps for the spark and burns his finger painfully. 

He instinctively contracts his arm, but intentionally inhibits the 
movement, 

A noise on the stairs attracts his attention; the pain becomes un- 
noticed; he listens, 

The step sounds familiar. 

He feels excited when the door is opened. 





There should be an Education Day (holiday) to give the 
teachers a recognition. It should be a day when Uncle 
Sam himself would hire carriages, the best in the land, and 
drawn by the grandest horses, too, and attended by the 
militia and all the brass bands in the country, that the pub- 
lic school teachers may be borne through the streets with 
all the pomp and ceremony befitting these foster mothers 
and fathers of the nation. The least appreciated of al! 
workers in the community is the school teacher. 

— H. H. Cahoon, 

















October 


October is the month that seems 
All woven with midsummer dreams; 
She brings for us the golden days 
That fill the air with smoky haze; 
She brings for us the lisping breeze 
That wakes the gossips in the trees, 
Who whisper near the vacant nest 
Forsaken by its feathered guest. 
Now half the birds forget to sing, 
And half of them have taken wing, 
Before their pathway shall be lost 
Beneath a gossamer of frost; 
Now one by one the gay leaves fly 
Zigzag across the yellow sky; 
They rustle here and flutter there, 
Until the bough hangs chill and bare. 
What joy for us,— what happiness 
Shall cheer the day, the night shall bless? 
*Tis Hallow-e’en, the very last 
Shall keep for us remembrance fast. 
When every child shall duck his head 
To find the precious pippin red! 

— Frank Dempster Sherman, in St. Nicholas 


The Home Via al One School 


GRETCHEN LANGE LIBBY 
HAD heard my little brothers and sisters talk so much 
H about their teacher, that I determined to improve my 
first opportunity to visit the school, and see for myself 
if the perfections they attributed to her were real or 
imaginary. 

At last the opportunity came. But such a day as it was! 
Dull, leaden sky above, and beneath such a state of 
fathomless mire as can be found in the early days of spring. 
In fact it was one of those days when the chill wind and 
gloomy air seemed to penetrate into your very soul, and 
make you dissatisfied with the world at large. It was with 
somewhat of this feeling that I started out that morning to 
spend the day with my ideal teacher. 

Now we had arrived at our final destination, and I 
can scarcely suppress an exclamation of surprise as I paused 
at the threshold. Had we been transferred from the land 
of darkness to that of sunshine? I took a rapid glance 
around me to find the cause of this change, and this is the 
picture that met my eyes. Beautiful plants were tastefully 
arranged about the room, helpful pictures hung on the walls, 
and the whole room seemed to show that it had been 
arranged by one with refined and beautiful tastes. \nd 
how spotlessly neat and clean everything seemed. ‘The 
children were gathered in little groups talking quietly to- 
gether, or busying tnemselves in various ways about the 
room. And how happy and bright each little face looked. 
But where was the real cause of all this? At that moment 
my eyes fell upon the teacher as she came forward to greet 
me, and there I found my answer. There seemed to be 
sunshine enough in that one face to drive away all the 
gloom that pervaded the world without. And as I looked 
into the depths of her eyes I seemed to feel that this sun- 
shine came from within, from a source which external cir- 
cumstances could never disturb. I was further impressed 
by the quiet dignity of her manner, and the clear accents of 
her voice. All through the day I watched her, and many 
were the lessons she taught me. 

How she seemed to put her whole self into every lesson 
she taught, and it was wonderful the way the children 
responded. Subjects which I had thought impossible to 
make interesting, became intensely so as she presented 
them, and I realized that this was made possible because 
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the teacher had forgotten herself in her interest in and her 
love for her work, and most of all in her desire to teach the 
young minds under her care. 

I noticed how she seemed to study the individual chilq 
thus learning the especial needs of each one, and giving “i 
each just such a stimulus as would bring out the best in 
him. If some of the less brilliant children failed on some 
point, she did not reprove them harshly, but sought the 
cause of the failure, realizing that the child may have spent 
much more time on his lesson than one of his schoolmates 
who had succeeded much better. So instead of the unkind 
word she gave him one of encouragement. And in like 
manner she was always ready to give the word of praise where 
it was deserved. And she strove to have each scholar do his 
very best. 

But back of all her gentleness I found that there was a 
firmness and determination which the children acknowledge 
and obey. 

How patient she was. Not once throughout the whole day 
did she show even the faintest sign of impatience, realizing 
that if she would teach the children to control themselves 
she must first be master of herself. 

The children came to her with their little joys and sor- 
rows, and were always sure to find in her a loving and sympa- 
thetic listener. Nothing was too small for her notice that 
interested or helped tomake them happier. Neither did she 
forget to inquire about the friends at home showing that her 
interest extends beyond the school life and into the home 
life of the child. 

How her heart seemed to be filled with love for the chil- 
dren and with a desire not merely to give them food for the 
intellect, but also for the higher, spiritual part of their 
nature, to lead them to love the truth, to have a high aim in 
life, and to strive for the ideal which they set before them. 

These thoughts passed through my mind at intervals 
during the day, and as I bade my ideal teacher good-bye, it 
was with the thought that she lived before the children day 
by day a life so strong, so pure, unselfish, loving and kind 
that they unconsciously copied hers, and will go out into the 
world to be the true men and women that are needed 
everywhere. 


A Guild of Courtesy 


An organization known as The Children’s National Guild 
of Courtesy has been thriving and growing in England for 
ten years. In rgor it had nearly thirty-two thousand mem- 
bers scattered through some five hundred towns and villages. 
Its professed aim is “ to encourage a spirit of chivalry among 
children ; to stimulate them to be courteous ; and to promote 
habits of neatness and cleanliness, and purity of action and 
speech.” 

A boy or girl, between the ages of five and fifteen, be- 
comes a member by paying one penny, the amount of the 
annual subscription. A bronze badge of membership costs 
one penny more. 

The “ branches” are organized in the simplest manner — 
usually in public and Sunday schools. C ice a week the 
rules of the Guild are read aloud. They are arranged under 
various headings — courtesy, as regards yourself, courtesy at 
home, at school, at play, in the street, at table, everywhere. 
Taken together, these rules provide for the foundations of 
good manners —to which good morals are first cousins. 

Reports from many parts of England tell of the note- 
worthy effect which this concerted action on belialf of 
courtesy has wrought in the life of school and town. If it 
is needed in a country where the bus conductor says, 
“‘ Thank you, sir,”” when you pay your fare, is there not room 
for a similar movement in our less deliberate land? 

To incite the members to follow their rules of courtesy, 
the Guild declares: “Three of the bravest and greatest men 
who ever lived —- the Duke of Wellington, General Gordon 
and General Washington —were distinguished for their 
courteous behavior.” It is significant to find the father of 
our country singled out as one of three models for English 
youth. From this striking fact American boys and girls — 
and their elders — may be left to draw the full suggestion 
and stimulus.— Youth's Companion 
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Blackboard Drawings for October 
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Autumn Leaves 









ANGELINA W. Wray, New Brunswick, N. J. 


In the hush and the lonely silence 
Of the chill October night 

Some wizard has worked his magic, 
With fairy fingers light. 

The leaves of the sturdy oak trees 
Are splendid with crimson and red, 

And the golden flags of the maple 
Are fluttering overhead. 


Through the tangle of faded grasses 
There are trailing vines ablaze, 
And a glory of warmth and color 
Gleams through the autumn haze. 
Like banners of marching armies 
That farther and farther must go. 
Down the winding roads and the valleys 
The boughs of the sumachs glow. 


So open your eyes, little children, 
And open your hearts as well, 

Till the charm of the bright October 
Shall fold you in its spell. 


“Oh! oh!” cried the children. 
it, and nobody said “ Hush!” 

It was a Monday morning in mid-October. Big trucks, 
carts, carriages and other wagons of almost every description 
went rattling past the great brick school in a seemingly end- 
less procession, each adding its quota to the noisy confusion 
which always marked the beginning of each business week. 
Back in Miss Grant’s room it was comparatively quiet. A 
gnarled old apple tree stretched its low branches almost in 
at one window. Its roots jutted up here and there through 
the brick pavement of the playground. Every time a mem- 
ber of the school board saw them he threatened to “have 
the old thing cut down,” but it still remained on that Octo- 
ber morning, a monument to the time long past when there 
had been an orchard where the school now stood. Its 
withered leaves were already falling, floating lazily over the 
sill in a scanty shower of faded yellow. 

But it was not the old tree in its new dress that made the 
children clap their hands in joyful surprise. It was because 
it really seemed as if a little of the glory of the October 
woods had found its way into their room. Branches of 
shining leaves, palest yellow, clear amber, dark wine-red, 
vivid crimson, rich russet, and sober brown transfigured 
every corner into a bower of beauty. There were some on 
the blackboards, too, drawn in graceful profusion as if drift- 
ing down to meet the tangled woodbine on the teacher’s desk. 

“TIsn’t this jus’ splendif’rous?’’ exclaimed Pete, flushing 
so pink that his numerous freckles stood out like small 
brown buttons. 

Miss Grant tapped her bell then and the children slipped 
into their seats, but the eyes that smiled at her were so 
bright that she felt well repaid for her happy thought. She 
had been out in the country the Saturday before, and in the 
midst of her own enjoyment had come a memory of her 
pupils who saw only city streets and to whom the woods 
were almost unknown. 

“Tf I cannot take my small Mahomets to the mountain I 
can at least take a small mountain to the Mahomets,” she 
had said laughingly, as she suggested a picnic to her large 
and small cousins. Picnic — magic word! The result had 
been that they had all accompanied her to the woods, lent 
hearty aid in securing different specimens, taken her back to 
the city in the big farm wagon, assisted in arranging the 
treasures, and finally departed with the assurance that they 
had “all had lots of fun.” 

The leaves kept their freshness for a long time, for Miss 
Grant had put them in water, and the children enjoyed them 
more and more each day. Sometimes half the class would 
close their eyes and play they were flowers ready for their 
long winter nap, while the other half, taking the part of 
leaves, would repeat softly : 


And they couldn’t help 


“ It’s time to go to sleep, dears; it’s time to go to sleep. 
In the windy fields and meadows the snow will soon be deep. 
Close your drowsy eyes in slumber, for the summer days are past, 
And across each waiting hillside, the winter’s coming fast. 


It’s time to go to sleep, dears. The leaves are drifting down; 

Far and near they whirl and hover, red and russet, gold and brown, 
Nestle closer, little flowers, let them fold you warm and deep, 
Autumn days are slowly fading, and it’s time to go to sleep.” 


~ 


Then the gay little leaves would flutter around the room, 


tucking each tiny blossom in with 
“ Good-night.” 

One day Miss Grant told them they might hunt for all the 
gold which rich October had thrown away. ‘There were so 
many different tints and shades ; the rich, clear amber of the 
silver-leaf maple, the deeper yellowish brown of the black 
oak, the light yellow of beech, elm and birch, the mottled 
yellow-green of sassafras (not very pretty, but oh ! how pun- 
gently delicious the bark seemed to the sharp little teeth 
that nibbled it), and then, best of all, the sunshiny chestnut 
leaves that looked as if they had garnered all the light of 
summer. 

What fun it was to open the prickly green burrs and find 
the glossy brown nuts! There was one apiece, to be taken 
home, and no children ever felt richer than did the ones 
who hurried home that afternoon with the treasure clasped 
tightly in their hands. 

Specimens of the most perfect leaves were pressed and 
mounted on dark green cardboard. The children liked the 
work and the effect was really very pretty. When the last 
one had been mounted, Flossy timidly raised her hand. 

‘‘1’d like to put another yellow leaf on, please,” she said. 
Opening her reader she produced a tiny apple leaf. It was 
faded and dusty and there was a wee hole in the middle, 
gnawed by some industrious caterpillar. Some of the other 
teachers told Miss Grant that it almost spoiled the whole 
chart, but she only smiled, so all winter the withered leaf 
from the bricked playground held its place among the 
fresher, daintier leaves from the country, much to the pleas- 
ure of at least one loyal little heart. 

The red leaves were even prettier than the yellow, so the 
class thought. They laughed when Miss Grant asked how 
many fingers each child had, told them to count the fingers 
of the maple and sweet-gum, and said that perhaps those 
were the trees Longfellow meant when he wrote : 


a tender whisper of 


“*¢ All the green leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee.’ ” 


Then after the dimpled hands had been clapped softly, 
‘‘just as the trees do it,” she added, merrily, 

“We could tell the red maple from the silver leaf, even if 
its color were the same instead of being so different, because 
its fingers are not spread so far apart, and its hands are not 
so big.” 

“‘ Now break the stem of the sweet-gum,” she suggested, 
and it was funny to see how delightedly the fifty small noses 
sniffed the pungent fragrance. 

A gray background was used for the second chart. Upon 
it, in vivid but artistic contrast, showed the brilliant crimson 
of dogwood, sumach, maple and sweet-gum, and the dark 
russet or the red oak, while graceful tendrils of the scarlet 
woodbine mingled with their sturdier companions. 

Many other delightful occupations suggested themselves 
in connection with the leaves. The children traced the out- 
lines, cut them out and arranged them in pretty designs in 
borders, circles, squares, etc. Some they painted, some 
were tinted with colored pencils, but the white ones were 
exceedingly dainty just as they were cut, 
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Slates and papers seemed to wear a festive appearance 
when leaves were drawn along their margins. Then, when 
the last flicker of autumn’s fires had faded from the trees, 
when “ November woods were still and bare,” the children 
could still recall a little of the brightness of October from 
the book-marks which they had made. 

These had been cut from cardboard of the most delicate 
blue. ‘Three crimson leaves were pasted in the middle with 
a tiny one at each end, while narrow lines of scarlet paper 
added a finish. 

On the other side was written : 


On shining leaves of red and gold 

We read the story plainly told; 

The story of kind autumn’s care. 

Oh! fern and grass and flowers fair, 

’Tis “ sleepy time ”; but soft and bright 

The gay leaves fold you warm and tight, 
And children whisper, “ Dears, good-night !” 


ZANE | 


Sticking Closer than a Brother. 


Just look at your skirt! Covered, yes, fairly covered with 
beggar ticks. You did not see them? Of coursenot. It will be 
a long time before you do see them unless they fasten themselves 
to your clothing. For that is just exactly what they were made 
for. A month ago you would easily have seen them, for they 
would then have carried yellow flowers that were bidding for 
attention. But now they hide themselves carefully. Do you see 
those low brownish plants, growing on both sides of the path? 
That is where you got them. There are lots there still for the 
next person who comes along. 

Innate depravity makes them grow along the path, you say. 
Ah, you forget. That is the measure for your work, not for your 
play. Look at it from their standpoint. You see they want their 
children to grow up in better surroundings than they did—where 
there is less crowding, and a likelier chance to make a living. 
So they send them off hanging to each passer-by, hoping better 
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things for them. You are only doing your part in the play, first, 
when you carried them along, and now, as we sit here on this 
fence and pick them off. Look at one of them. How splendidly 
it is fitted for its work. The seed part is ordinary enough, but 
these two prongs, with their back-pointing barbs — ah, they do 
the work. 

Now, let us go ahead. There you go, jumping into another 
patch. Well, that is the patch some one planted last year, in 
just the way we have set out another crop for some one else to 
jump into next fall. Of course the beggar ticks did not give their 
seed that shape for the purpose of catching you. They were 
meant to catch into the fur of humbler animals. But if you in- 
sist on going about as a wolf in sheep’s clothing you must expect 
to do a sheep’s duty.— Sel. 





The Haze of Autumn 


The hazy atmosphere of autumn, like many other familiar 
conditions of daylight and dark, with which we are so 
familiar as not to question their cause and effect, is a subject 
of study by Uncle Sam’s weather men. Chief Moore of the 
Weather Bureau, was asked recently regarding this autumn 
haze. His reply was: 

“It is dust composed of the finest particles of soil, dead 
leaves, smoke or ashes from wood fires, salt from ocean 
spray, shells or scales from microscopic, silicious diatoms, 
germs of fungi, spores of ferns, pollen of flowers, etc. In 
the still air of damp nights these dust particles settle slowly 
down, and the morning air is comparatively clear. During 
the daylight the sun warms the soil, which heats the adja- 
cent air, and the rising air currents carry up the dust as high 
as they go. Under certain conditions this layer of dust 
reaches higher and higher each day. During long, dry 
summers in India it reaches to a height of 7,000 feet, with a 
well defined upper surface that is higher in the daytime than 
at night. The reason why we have more of hazy weather in 
autumn is because there is then less horizontal wind and 
more rising air.” 





The curious way some children have of misapplying informa- 
tion they have acquired was illustrated by the deductions of a 
little miss of five, who had been told about the human body. 
When asked what she did with the core of an apple, she replied : 
‘* When I eat an apple, I always most generally throw its spinal 
cord into the fire.” 





Corn “ shocks” after exposure to wind and weather often tall into peculiar attitudes. 


x, After you, sir, 2. The cows areinthe corn! 3. Hurrah! hurrah! 4. Farewell. 5. It is sofunny! 6. “The boy stood on the burning deck.” 7. It’s just this way. 


8, Come again, 
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Products of Farm and Garden II 


HELEN J. WARKEN 
Illustrated by RALPH FARMAN PRATT 


Bie= are found in nearly every part of the United 


States. All young bean plants look much alike. 

But as they become older they grow differently. 

Some kinds grow into the form of little low bushes. 
Others are tall, twining plants, or vines. Because of this 
difference in their manner of growirg, beans are divided into 
two classes — Bush Beans or Pole Beans. 

The Bush Rean grows to be only one or two feet high 
and so is sometimes called the 
dwarf bean. It grows in hills, 
or drills, and needs no sup- 
port. This is the kind of 
bean which usually furnishes 
beans for market. 

The Pole Bean is not so 
hardy as the Bush Bean. In 
this class are all the running 
and climbing varieties. Pole 
beans are usua!ly planted in 
hills and a pole is set up for 
them to climb on. 

Pole beans are not raised in 
such quantities as bush beans. 
They need more care. Then 
too, the cost and trouble of 
setting poles is so great that 
it prevents the general grow- 
ing of them for market. 

Pole beans are often found 
in gardens in a little corner 
all by themselves. Instead of 
taking up ground room, they grow tall, hanging out their 
flowers and pods as they grow. In this way they yield a 
good sized crop in 
but little space. 

One of the finest 
varieties of beans is 
called the Lima bean. 
Its home is in South 
America. It was E 
named for the city of 





Bean. Young p’ant, showing halves of 
bean brouztht u» out of ground by tne 
stulk, and first pair of leaves open- 
ing. Drawing one-half the 
diameter ot life size. 


£-> 





Lima. 
Description of 
Plant. Look at the , 


picture of the young 
bean plant. It has 
branching roots and a 
thick, sturdy stem. Do you see that the two halves of the 
seed, itself, have been brought up by the growing stalk? 
They look like small, 
thick leaves. Two 
other leaves come out 
—large, single, and 
heart-shaped — one 
on each side of the 
stalk. These leaves 
are not the real leaves 
of the plant. 

The Real Leaves 
soon appear. There 
are three little leaf- 
lets on each leaf-stalk, 
making what is called 
a triple leaf. These 
triple leaves come out 
—one at a time — 
on alternate sides of 
the stalk. 

The Flowers are 
usually white with bits 
of black in the middle 
> of each wing-shaped 
petal. Sometimes, 


Bean Young plant, showing first leaves and 
halves of seed beginning to shrivel. Draw- 
ing one-third the diameter of life size. 














(REP 


Bean — buds, blossoms, and beginning of pod. 





Drawing lite size. 
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they are all white. One variety of pole bean is often 
planted in flower-gardens because of its big, bright red 
blossoms. This is called the flower. 
ing bean, or scar- let runner. 

The Pods, in shape, are long 
and narrow. They are thick and 






































leathery. Split open along the 
top edge, they look like slender 
canoes with one 


end turning y 
5 
the other down. “ 


The Seeds are 
selves. 

A field of grow- 
ty sight. The bush 
long, even rows, 
with its wealth of 

Prettier still are 
climbing high on 
shake out their 
fold their delicate 
out their plump 
shine, all the time 


the beans them- 


tng beans is apret- 
beans stand in 
each one covered 
leaves. 

the tall pole beans 
their poles. ‘They 
bright leaves, un- 
flowers, and hang 
pods to the sun- 
twining and twist- 


ing round and round the pole. 
The seeds of the bean, inside 
the pods, store up a large amount 
of nourishment. When_ cooked 
’ 


they make an ex- 

Often the pods 
bush bean are 
young and tender. 
pods are broken 
ends a tough strip, 
the edges of the 

It is this strip 
name ** string 
eaten at this stage 


cellent food. 

of either pole or 
picked while still 
The ends of the 
off. With these 
or string, along 
pod, pulls off too. 
which gives the 
beans ”’—to beans 
of their growth. 





Bean— upper part of pole bean showing blossoms and young pods. Drawing one- 
fourth the diameter of life size. 
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Later, the bean vines turn yellow and withered. The 
pods shrivel and often crack open. ‘The beans are hard and 
dry. In this state they are harvested, shelled by hand, or 
threshed out, from the pods, and sold in large quantities in 
the markets. These are the beans used for bean-soups, 





Bean— plant of bush bean with pods nearly grown. 
diameter of life size. 


Drawin: about one-third the 


baked beans, etc. 
winter use. 


Often they are cooked and canned for 


(Teachers should show different kinds of beans to class.) 


Some beans are very pretty. There are brown ones 
specked with red and marked with wavy red lines. There 











Bean — pods at “ string bean” age; one pod showing ends broken off and taking with 
them the fibrous string. Drawings about two-thirds life size. 


are red ones prettily pencilled with paler tints. There are 
white ones with yellow blotches upon them and big white 
“eyes” in the center of the spots. 


Peas 
The little seeds, which are the dried peas themselves, 


a> 


Very 
- ——_— 


——$<—— 
Lp e-4 

"As Dy: . aad 
Ser. 





AGE 


Bean — pod at “ shell bean” age: one side removed to show beans. Drawing about 
two-:hirds life size. 


are planted early in the spring in either field or garden. 

Peas soon begin to grow. You know how round a pea is 
—like a tiny ball. ‘hat little ball, which is so soft and 
sweet when cooked, is really only a pair of fat little 





Bean — seven sorts of dry or secd leave; 


Drawings life size. 


seed-leaves closely rolled up together. 
are stored 


hold. 
So heavy are they that they do not come above the 


These seed-leaves 


full of nourishment as they will 


just as 
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ground with the little pea-plant as do the seed-leaves of the 
bean. ‘They lie still under the ground doing their work very 
quietly. 

Look at the picture of the pea. The tiny root with its 
bits of fibers starts out from the lower end of the seed-stem. 
From the upper end of the seed-stem grows the real stalk 
of the plant, with its first little green leaves. 

The Root of the pea-plant is short with but few fibers. 
Along the sides of the stalk, alternately, grow the leaves in 
pairs — two, four, or six, on a stem. They are small and 
egg-shaped. 

Tendrils. The leaf-stem of the pea does not end in the 
leaf, but in the tiniest of tendrils. These delicate, graceful 
tendrils reach out, like little 
fingers, on all sides of the 
plant, and curl themselves 
closely round and round any 
object which offers them a 
chance. 

Some kinds of peas grow 
tall. For these, the gardener 
places rows of brush or stakes, 
so that the reaching tendrils 
may find something to cling 
to. Most of our peas now 
raised are of the low, or dwarf, 
varieties. They need no sup- 
port as they do not grow to 
any great height. ‘They grow 
in thick, tangled rows all over 
the field. 

The Blossoms of the com- 
mon peas, although smaller, 
are much like the beautiful 
bloom of our sweet peas save 
in fragrance and color. ‘They 
are of exquisite shape, some- | 
thing like a butterfly poised on 
the stem of the plant. They 
are usually white with pencil- 
ings of pale green on the 
petals. 

The Pods begin to grow 
when the flowers fade and fall. 
They are beautifully made of 
a somewhat softer texture than 
bean-pods. They are stiff and 
of a bright green color. The 
end which is fastened to the 
stem tapers away to a tiny 
point. ‘The other end is broader and rounded, but it, too, 
tapers toa point. Inside the pods are the seeds. When 
they are ready to be eaten, the pods will snap and split ata 
dexterous touch at the broader end. 

Snap open a pod and see how the little seeds are placed 











Pea — young plant showing split seeds 
with roots and stalk. Drawing life 
size 





Pea — pod split open. 


Drawing life size. 


inside. Do you see the bits of stems which fasten them to 
the pod itself? Are they all on one side of the pod? 

The Seeds are the part of the plant which is good to eat. 
They are eaten while still young and green and are called 
green peas Many of them are canned for winter use. If 
the pods are not picked when green, the peas grow bigger 
and riper every day. By and by the plant turns yellow and 
withers. The pods shrivel up. Often they crack open and 
let the dry peas rattle out. They are saved for planting the 
next year. They are also kept for winter food. Peas grow, 
blossom, go to seed, and die, all in a short time. Often, 
several crops are raised in one season. 
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Cabbages. 


So far, in talking about plants, we have found that the 
seed was the part good to eat. But some plants store up 
nourishment in other parts—in leaf, root, stem or fruit. 
Among those which put nourishment into their leaves are 
cabbages. 

When first discovered the cabbage plant did not look as 
it now does. It had no “head.” It grew wild and no use 
was made of it. When it was found that the big leaves were 
good to eat, people began to cultivate the plants. Soil was 
made rich, great care was taken to keep weeds from the 
growing plants, and slowly they grew better and better. 
The leaves grew larger and larger. They wrapped them- 
selves more and more thickly and closely at the center, 
until finally there was formed a solid ball, or ‘‘ head.” 

Cultivation. Cabbages are plated early in the spring. 





Pea — mature plant showing blossoms and pods. Drawing about one-fourth the 
diameter of life size. 


Where the climate is cold and the spring late, the gardener 
usually sows his seed in a hot bed. 

A Hot Bed is made by putting four boards together to 
form an oblong frame. The two longer boards make the 
sides, and the two shorter ones, the ends. In this frame is 
spread a layer of straw and fertilizer. Over this is put a 
layer of soil. The soil is raked fine and smooth, and the 
cabbage seed planted in rows. Then a glass, like a window, 
is placed over the top of the frame. The rays of the sun 
passing through the glass make the bed below so warm that 
the plants soon spring up almost believing that summer has 
come. 

The Cabbage Plant. When the plants come up in the 
hot-bed, they are slender little stalks with two tiny leaves at 
the top — pale green and delicate. They grow quite rapidly. 
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In about a month after the seeds are sown, the plants are 
four or five inches high. 

Here is a picture of a cabbage plant all ready to be trans. 
planted — that is, to leave its hot-house home and go out 
into the field or garden 
bed. Some day when 
the sun is not too warm 
— perhaps on a cloudy 
morning or late after. 
noon— the gardener 
transplants his cabbage 
plants. The plants are 
set out eighteen inches, 
or more, from each 
other, arranged in rows 
about three feet apart. 
If the sun is too hot, the 
tender plants must be 
protected from its rays 
for awhile or they will 
quickly wither. Soon they 
begin to grow. 

The first, small, up- 
right leaves drop off and 
others — big and broad — begin to spread out around the 
stalk. 

These leaves are very interesting. ‘They clasp the stout 
stalk closely. They are rounded, thick, and fleshy, with 





Cabbage — young plant at age of transplanting. 
Drawing half the diameter of life size. 





Cabbage —seed pods; one slit open to show seeds. Drawing about four-fifths the 
diameter of life size. 


great swollen veins which run through the center of each, 
and from the center to the edges. As the cabbage plant 
grows, while the older leaves spread outward, the newer 
leaves at the center curl in more and more until, growing 





Cabbage — stump set out second year, showing blossom and seed-stalks. Drawing 
about one-eighth the diameter of life size. 


thick and close —leaf wrapped within leaf—they form a 
solid, compact ball, or “head.” This head grows bigger 
and bigger, firmer and firmer. You have often seen them 
in the market. A cabbage field looks like a field of great 
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reen rosettes. Nature, you know, loves the rosette form. 
Some cabbages “ head” early, and are eaten in the sum- 


mer. Others do not ripen until late in the fall — even after 

















Tomato — partly grown plant showing blossoms and fruit —or berries — at several 
stages of growth. Drawing about one fourth the diameter of life size. 


the first frosts. When they are gathered, the loose outer 
leaves are taken off. ‘Then the cabbages are stored in dark 
cellars and are good for use all winter. Sometimes the 





Cabbage — mature plant, “ headed.” Drawing about one-sixth the diameter of life 
size. 


stalk, or “stump” as it is called, is cut off and only the 
head is stored for the winter. 


(Teachers should show heads of cabbages and slice them before the 
children to show peculiar formation.) 


Seed. Cabbages do not blossom and ripen seed the first 
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year. When seed is wanted, the best heads are chosen. 
These are taken up late in the fall, and all the useless outer 
leaves are taken off. Then the cabbages are put in a cool, 
dark place. 

Sometimes the roots are packed in earth as closely as 
possible. Early in the spring, they are set out in the ground 
and left to “go to seed.” It is the custom of many farm- 
ers to set out only the stump of the cabbage instead of put- 
ting out the whole head. Stalks spring up from the stumps 
and grow to be from eighteen to twenty-four inches tall. 
These stalks produce a great number of light yellow blos- 
soms, followed by pods in which are small, round seeds. 


Tomatoes 


Tomatoes are very different 
from any of the vegetables 
we have been studying. They 
save up food in their fruit just 
as strawberries do. And the 
tomato-fruit is really a big berry. 

Tomatoes grew first in the 
tropical parts of America. They 
are now found in all parts of 
America and Europe where the 
climate is warm enough. When 
tomatoes first grew in our gar- 
dens there was but one kind. 
This was aqueer-shaped, wrinkled 
fruit with a thick outside wall, 
a pulpy center full of seeds, and 
open spaces between the wall 
and the center. After great care 
in selecting seeds from the 
finest and fairest fruits, toma- 
toes have been much improved. 
The wrinkles have disappeared 
and the inside is full of tender 
pulp. 

Cultivation. Usually seeds of 
tomatoes are sown in hot beds. 
The young plants are carefully 
set out in still other hot beds, 
and afterward transplanted to 
cold-frames where they can be 
kept from late frosts. When 
the weather becomes settled they 
are set out in garden or field. 
Tomato plants are rather pretty. 
The leaves are deeply indented 
and are ornamental. ‘The stems 
are not strong enough to hold 
up the weight of the fruit so 
they are usually tied to frames 
or stakes. They look not unlike 
very tiny trees. 

The Blossoms grow in clus- 
ters. They are tiny, star-shaped, 
yellow in color, and as delicate 
as silk. When the pale-gold 
petals drop, a little berry is left 
on the stem. 

The Berries, or Tomatoes, are 


at first green, but as they ripen, they become deep red or 
golden yellow. 














Cabbage—one of the blossom-stalks. 
Drawing one-half the diameter 
of life size. 


Cranberries 


( Teachers should show cranberries to class.) 


Cranberries love water. In their wild state they grow in 
swamps, or marshes, among coarse grass, moss and other 
herbs. 

They are found in almost all places north of the latitude 
of Virginia, where the ground is wet and peaty. Often the 
little plants root themselves around the farmer’s drains and 
ditches, turning them into long, low, hanging banks of dainty 
green. On most New England farms, there is a marshy spot 


somewhere which the family calls the “* Cranberry bog.” 
The cranberry plant itself, is a low-growing woody vine. 
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It sends up short, straight, slender branches, set thick with 
small, egg-shaped leaves. 

The Blossoms come in June. ‘They are pink and shaped 
something like little lily-bells. From the heart of each blos- 
som protrudes a spear-point or beak, somewhat resembling a 
tiny crane’s head; hence, cranesberry or cranberry. Zhe 


4 \ - WV S) 


~~ 


Cranberry — section of vine two years old, two stalks one year old, with buds and 
blossoms, and new growth starting at tips and at side of stalk. Drawing 
about two-thirds the diameter of life size 


Berries come soon after the blossoms. They are often white 
while growing. Some of them always stay white. Most of 
them, however, redden as they ripen. When fully ripe they 
are bright scarlet, or deep, warm black-red. It is a pretty 
sight on a sunny autumn morning to see the bright red ber- 
ries sparkling in the frosty grass and moss. 

The berries ripen best in cool weather; so they are left 
on the vines just as long as possible. But when the frosts 
become so severe that there is danger to the fruit, the ber- 
ries must be gathered at once. Sometimes cranberries are 
gathered by using rakes. Butas the rakes usually bruise the 
berries more or less, they are often picked by hand. 

The whole family goes out into the bog to help. Each 
picker wears a pair of high rubber boots. Sometimes they 
carry light wooden boxes to stand in. These boxes are 
moved from spot to spot as they are needed. 

After the berries are picked, they are carried to the house, 
spread out in large boxes, or on thick papers, and placed 
in a cool room. Sometimes they are kept through the win- 
ter in large stone jars of water. 

If a hard frost is feared, cranberries are sometimes picked 
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while still white. In this case, if spread out in the sy 
and stirred often, they ripen and turn the rich cra 
red. 

In our country no Thanksgiving or Christmas feast jg 
quite complete without cranberry jelly or cranberry sauce 
And over the great ocean, too, the little red cranberry, with 
its sour-sweet taste is in great demand. See how round and 
hard they are. They are so firm and solid that they kee 
perfectly during their long journey. P 

Because cranberries are in such demand, their cultivation 
has become a profitable business in our own busy country 
On Cape Cod, great stretches of land are spread thick with 
sand and set with cranberry vines. 


Nshine, 
nberry. 





Cranberry — stalk with berries. Drawing about life size. 


The growers make water-sluices by which they flood the 
bogs, covering the vines just to the needed depth. In this 
way the berries produced are of perfect shape, color, and 
flavor. 

When the season of picking comes, everyone turns out. 
Even the schools are closed so that the children may help. 





Uphill 


Does the road wind uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting place? 
A roof for when the cold, dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must | knock, or call when just in sight? 

They will not keep you standing at the door. 





Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come.— Christina Rossetti 


An Unexpected Punishment 


‘‘ Young ladies,” said the absent-minded teacher, ‘I under- 
stand that you count upon my calling on you in alphabetical 
order, and prepare your lessons accordingly. I am surprised and 
disappointed at such conduct. Hereafter, I warn you lL shall 
begin at the other end of the alphabet!” 








t is 
Ice, 
rith 
and 


ion 
try. 
vith 


the 
his 


nd 


ut. 


er- 
cal 
nd 
all 
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Avoumn Leaves 


Down from the home tree, like iittle air boats, 
See how each r<d, green, and y«'low leaf floats, 
Leaves that <re pointed orefingered or round, 
Softly cozue sailing adown to the ground. 


Some serve ag houseboats for insects so small, 
Leavirg thzir docks in the days of the fall; 

Some earry covers for wee sleeping seeds, 

Some bear good food for the hungry worm’s needs. 


Fzagzance, and color to please artist’s eyes, 
Messages sweet to be read by the wise; 
{an it be measured by rule or by weight, 
That which each tiny leaf carries for freight? 
—B. J., in Kindergarten Magazine. 


From the Maile 


To the editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION : 

The question in the Primary Epucation, ‘ What shall be 
done with left-handed children?” is one on which, I think, 
many teachers make mistakes. By all means leave the left- 
handed child to follow out the course Nature has marked 
out for him. The better development of the left hand shows 
a corresponding development in the brain. We teachers 
cannot change the brain, we can only draw out the best of 
everything we find there. ‘The trouble is not physical, but 
mental. Why, then, should we try to change what is per- 
fectly natural ? 

It is only because we are used to seeing the child write 
with the right hand that it seems so awkward to see him 
use the left. But if we let him do as we see Nature meant 
him to do, we will soon grow accustomed to it. 

MARTHA STOCKDALE. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Use of Paper in Primary Schools 
O. D. A. 


As to the use of paper in the first primary work — why 
should it seem a difficult problem ? 

During the past six years I have seen two slates in the 
school-room. Each was carried home on the evening of the 
day upon which it was brought to school. Out of respect to 
the feeling of the proud possessors, the objectionable articles 
were not treated with contempt, but as something of value 
for practice work at home. 

For ordinary daily work we have plain white paper of 
common quality cut inio single sheets 7x9. For stories to 
be copied (with pen and ink, if used during latter half of 
year) we use sermon paper which is readily made up into 
neat and attractive books. 

It is well worth while to preserve each set of these leaves 
for the children, and if they have a part in planning and 
making the covers for their books, so much the better. 

Until this year we have used drawing books in our artis- 
tic efforts, but we now use large separate sheets of drawing 
paper only. There are three qualities, thin, light yellow, 
used for movement exercises and practice, and a heavy 
grained quality for drawings and brush work in water colors 
and ink. The third and best quality is superior to the 
second in appearance only. It is used for work to be pre- 
served in booklet form, pictures and extra work for specia! 
days and the like. 

As to the amount required, it is hard to make a close esti- 
mate for an unknown school. ‘The primary teacher who has 
ample board room and appreciates its value for the young, 
untrained muscles, will use a comparatively small quantity 
of daily paper, as will also the teacher who has many 
pupils from well-to-do families. A sheet and a half should 
be ample under ordinary conditions. All of the kinds men- 
tioned we have furnished us by the district. Personally, I 
prefer that only this paper be used, thus making the work 
uniform and more easily handled, but many children bring 
their own note-books of varying sizes and sorts. 

Upon the nature of the work in hand, depends the distri- 
bution of paper, but ordinarily I give a clean sheet for the. 
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first written work of the day. If it is work in number or 
spelling, which has been presented orally and from the board 
and which needs practice in written repetition, I give direc- 
tions as to number of times to be written, sometimes with 
details as to arrangement; again, leaving this to the indi- 
vidual judgment. After different ways have been dictated 
by the teacher, at different times, there is a certain joyous- 
ness to the little folks in following their own tastes. They 
are trained from the first to regard the practice of neatness 
and economy of space as a duty. 

Later in the day, if a written recitation is in order, a cer- 
tain portion of the same sheet is used. If the blue pencil is 
not applied until after the close of school, room is reserved 
for corrections next day. Generally speaking, we use one 
side of the sheet for lists of words and other work to be 
arranged vertically, while the other side is used “ lengthwise ” 
for sentences, etc. 

In practice work, no margins or open spaces are permit- 
ted —‘‘no waste of paper,” is the motto. In work requir- 
ing observance of these points, I return the paper, after 
correction and discussion, and allow the owner to test his 
skill in arranging whatever practice work is to be done in 
these stray “‘ good places” on his paper. ‘To be sure, there 
are times when the work is worthy of notice at home, and 
no sympathetic teacher would think of denying the faithful 
child the pleasure of keeping his paper. I never allow the 
children to see me destroy these papers. . 


Dear Editor. 

In answer to your question: For a long time slates 
have been excluded from our schools, where all the supplies 
are furnished by the town. At first I hardly knew how to 
employ my first grade children without the use of the slates 
which, for a month’s trial, had been relegated to the closet. 
By the end of that time I was glad to dispense with the 
noisy, dirty slates altogether. Much writing is done at the 
blackboard, where each pupil has a definite place assigned, 
and where no more communication is allowed than at the 
seats. Four kinds of paper are furnished by our school 
board : — newspaper stock in sheets 6 x9 inches, for num- 
ber work ; manila paper of the same size for drawing ; ruled 
yellow paper, size 7x9 inches, for pencil work; and ruled 
white paper for writing with ink. These all come in pack- 
ages of 500 or 1,000 separate sheets, a supply of which is 
kept by the teacher. One sheet or one-half sheet at a time 
is given to each pupil as needed. The distribution is rapidly 
accomplished by having the pupils in the front seats pass up 
the aisles, each with a supply for his own row. When the 
lesson is finished the pupils from the back seats quickly col- 
lect the papers and hand them to the teacher. Some pupils 
furnish extra paper of their own for use between lesson: ; 
but I consider pads undesirable on’ account of the noise 
made in tearing off the sheets. 

I have much busy work which does not require writing ; 
and best of all I like to have an extra set of interesting 
primers which the children can keep in their desks and read 
whenever there is opportunity. Sometimes those who have 
finished their work have the privilege of passing quietly to 
the board and writing or drawing there, or of going to the 
desk for an extra piece of drawing paper. 

If plenty of other busy work is furnished I should think an 
average of four sheets of paper a day would be enough for 
each child. When bought in quantities it costs per ream, 
newspaper stock, four ceuts; yellow ruled, thirteen cents ; 
and ‘white ruled, twenty-one cents. 

As-to the final disposition of the paper, much of it goes 
straight into the waste basket as soon as school is dismissed. 
A teacher’s time can be much better employed, I think, 
than in forever putting blue markson papers. 1 always look 
them over in a general way to notice effort, and untidy work 
has to be repeated. Particularly neat writing or drawing is 
commended and hung up as an incentive to neatness by 
others. If the papers contain many errors I consider that 
my work has not been well done and that I must teach that 
lesson over again. Sometimes when there are a few incor- 
rect answers I erase them and pass the papers back for 
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correction. For psychological reasons (as well as on ac- 
count of the thinness of the paper) I do not wish the pupils 
to do their own erasing. Drawings are usually given to the 
children to be taken home, and correct spelling and arith- 


metic papers are often returned to those pupils who care to 
save them. M.A. S. 





Teaching Time 


Some teacher asked not long ago, about teaching children 
how to “tell time.” One of the charts—TI think it is 
Monroe’s — has a clock on the back, with movable hands. 
Any teacher can make one of white pasteboard and by 
moving the hands around it, the children learn much more 
rapidly. Another way is to require every child to dvawa 
clock on slate or paper and put the hour “ when you go to 
school” or “recess time.’’ This always arouses interest. 
The best clock is put on the wall for a day or two. 


M. B. MARSHALL. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





In teaching “ How to tell the time,’ I have a pasteboard 
clock face. 
it. Move the hands about to show them what I am telling 
is true. Let them turn the hands to tell exact hours at first, 
then half hours, then quarters, and finally the minutes. Tell 
them to make the hands say, ‘‘Time for the first bell,” 
“time for recess,” “noon hour,” etc. 


Emma JAKWAY. 
Van Horne, Ja. 





In teaching pupils to tell time I use a large sheet of pict- 
ure matting, with the face of a clock, two and one halt feet 
in diameter, drawn upon it in charcoal. The pasteboard 
hands are fastened tightly upon it so that they will remain 
in position when moved by the children. This hangs upon 
the wall, and the hours, half-hours, and minutes are taught 
in succession, finally taking up the railroad method of always 
giving minutes after instead of fo the hour. 

FLORENCE PEASLEY. 





To the editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION : 

Awaken an interest by showing a candle and an _ hour- 
glass, or pictures of them, and by telling about King Alfred’s 
marked candle, Washington’s sun dial, and other ancient 
devices for measuring time. Speak of our improved method 
of telling time by clocks and watches run by weights or 
springs. Show a picture of Longfellow’s old clock on the 
stairs. 

Review the Roman numerals as far as XII, and explain 
that IIII was first used on a clock face instead of IV, at the 
command of an ignorant king. Teach these facts: sixty 
minutes make one hour; twenty-four hours make one day. 
The minute hand makes one revolution per hour and each 
numeral stands for five minutes. The hour hand makes two 
revolutions per day, and each numeral stands for one hour. 
Minutes should be counted in both directions from XII to 
VI, as forty minutes after the hour is commonly called 
twenty minutes before the next hour, etc. 

Make a cardboard dial about twenty inches square, having 
cardboard hands attached by a brass tag. Begin with the 
even hours and go on to a quarter and half past and the 
more difficult combinations; set the hands and the pupils 
may tell the time indicated ; dictate and certain pupils may 
set the hands; some pupils may place the hands and other 
pupils tell the time. 

Distribute pictures of watches cut from jewelers’ catalogues 
or the advertising pages of old magazines, and let each pupil 
tell the time indicated on his watch. Have these pictures 
pasted at the top of a sheet of paper upon which the princi- 
pal facts of this lesson are to be recorded for a language 
exercise. Give much practice in telling real time from the 
clock. 

Mary A. STILLMAN. 


Webster, Mass. 
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Dear Editor: 

My principal asks us to insist on the children stay- 
ing at home until ten minutes before the tardy bell. By the 
way, he has a very satisfactory improvement over the old 
way of ringing the bell. An American flag, three feet long, 
is hung out from the four sides of the building at 8.45 ang 
x.15 and left flying until the tardy bell is struck.* The prin- 
cipal asserts, with justice, too, that much of the friction be- 
tween principal and pupils is thus avoided. So we are asked 
to teach pupils as early as possible how to tell the time. As 
soon as they are old enough to learn the Roman numerals 
we teach the use of them on the clock’s face. The children 
are eager to make use of the newly acquired knowledge and 
are always interested in the clock. 

I tell them that it is twelve o’clock when both the hands 
are on twelve. Then I ask them to draw the clock’s face 
leaving the minute hand on twelve and put the hour hand 
at one. Then it is one o’clock and so on till they have 
drawn many of the hours. Then they are ready to be told 
that when the minute hand is at six it is half-past the hour; 
at three, one quarter past; at nine, three-quarters past or 
quarter to the next hour. 

Meanwhile the class have had a lesson on the table of 
time, and we reason out together that the spaces between 
the hands must be one-twelfth of sixty minutes or five min- 
utes. During the day I frequently ask, “ What time is it 
now?” What time will it be when the hour hand is two 
spaces farther on?” “ How will the clock look when you 
start to school?” ‘When you get here?” On arriving at 
the school too early or too late ask the child to draw the 
clock as it looked when he left home. Change it to look as 
it should have looked. 

When he has taken part and been an attentive listener to 
all these exercises in telling time he is quite sure as to what 
time he should start to school even if he does not obey the 
request to remain at home until the exact moment that 
would bring him to school at ten minutes of the hour for 
beginning school. 

Mary E. Davis. 

Chicago, il. 





The following suggestive questions were given by a super- 
intendent to his teachers : 

Do I—Scold? Dispute? Threaten? Worry pupils? 
Use sarcasm? Appear to fret? Reach each pupil? Re- 
peat questions? Permit interruptions? Make clear every 
essential? Talk in a high key or loud tone of voice? Carry 
a buoyancy into each daily exercise? 





Willie Found a Way 


A Boston boy got into the habit of teasing his mother 
for pennies, until at last she said: “‘ Now, Willie, I don’t 
like to give you pennies; if you want money you should go 
to work and earn it.” 

The boy remained thoughtful for some time. One sum- 
mer day she noticed that some sort of a hullabaloo was going 
on in the back yard. 

Looking out, she saw Willie surrounded by a mob of boys, 
who were yelling with delight. 

She went down into the yard to see what was going on, 
and, as she passed out, she saw stuck to the back wall of the 
house this notice, quite neatly “ printed’ out with a pencil: 


WILLIE Jones wiLL Eat 


1 small green worm for . I cent. 

1 large green worm for 2 cents. 
1 small fuzzy worm for 3 cents. 
1 large fuzzy worm for 5 cents. 
I small green toad for 25 cents. 


* Is it right to use the American Flag for such purposes?—THeE EpI1or, 
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" APER FOLDING, kindergarten occupations, con- 
p struction! How can a teacher who has grade 
work to accomplish find time for extras?” 

No questions are more often nor more sincerely 
asked than those which refer to work not definitely required 
by the course of study. The answer is both simple and 
logical. These extras, so called, must become a direct factor 
inthe accomplishment of grade work. ‘The proof that this is 
possible lies in the fact that it is already being done, in a 
greater or less degree, by teachers working under all kinds 
of conditions. 

“But how?” is still the plea of the doubtful quadiones. 
As in all other departments of skilled labor, one must learn 
through both study and practice. 

A conversation which actually took place between the 
instructor of Primary Methods in an institute and a teacher 
of a village school, bears directly upon this point. 

“1 would like to know,” said the instructor, “ where you 
received your professional training. You seem to be 
thoroughly posted and to be doing everything | suggest.” 

“ My training,”’ answered the teacher, “ has been received 
from county institutes, PrimaRY Epucation, and books.” 

The direct aim of the paper folding lesson described in 
the September issue of this series of articles is to lead the 
beginners to obey simple directions, to talk freely, and to 
express thought in complete sentences. ‘These attainments, 
so necessary to good results in any school exercise, can be 
easily obtained when the child loses his self-consciousness 
through interest in something he can do. The ease with 
which grade work can be accomplished, especially with 
young children, depends largely upon the teacher’s power 
to employ the hand, as well as the ear and the eye, in the 
acquisition of knowledge. 


Lessons in Form and Number 


Ideas of form and number should be introduced:in con- 
nection with the exercises in paper folding not later than 
the second month of school. ‘These lessons are not quite 


so fascinating, either to pupil, teacher, or observer, as the 
making of caps, tents, and boats, but the work has the merit 
of close connection with the course of study. 


wonder of the very first day at school, the responses lacked 
that sparkle and life usually manifest in a class who are 
used to their surroundings. 

“‘T have some pretty papers here,” remarked the teacher, 
as she passed about the room, “and I shall give you any 
color you ask for. Of course you all know how to say 
‘ please.’ ” 

Fearful of being omitted in the distribution of the coveted 
bits of bright color, even the most timid child found suffi- 
cient voice to say, ‘‘ Please give me ared paper,” or “ Please 
give me a blue paper.” The preference for yellow, which, 
according to the records, should properly be shown by 
natural children, does not seem to be borne out in their 
choice of papers. Orie is inclined to question whether the 
degree of brightness, rather than any special color, may not 
be the governing motive of their choice. 

The plan of the lesson in paper folding lay on the 
teacher’s table and was as follows : 


Test in use of words denoting color 

Use of the terms, square, larger, smaller, equal, in original sentences. 

Use of the number words, one, two, three, and four, in counting and 
measuring. 


After one four-inch square and two three-inch squares 
were distributed to each pupil, the teacher said, cheerily, 
holding up a square of paper: “This paper is orange; what 
color is your paper?’’ ‘The responses, few and weak, were 
as follows : 

“ This paper is blue.” 

“This paper is red.” 

“I’ve got an orange paper.” 

As the ideas of color seem to be well developea the next 
step is attempted. Rising and showing each square for 
example’s sake the teacher says: ‘ My blue square is larger 
than my red square. You may look at your papers and 
show me one which is larger than the others.” 

A five-year-old boy holds up a paper with the remark, 
“‘ This one’s larger.”” Ruth, who has attended school a few 
weeks, says distinctly, “This orange paper is bigger than 
the red paper.” ‘This paper is larger than this paper,” 
states Margaret, thrusting each square into view as she 
speaks, 
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Others continue until the teacher is ready to develop the 
correct use of the word “smaller”? which she attempts to 
do by calling attention to the smaller of the two squares 
which she has been showing. Minnie, who has been weep- 
ing silently, suddenly becomes interested, waves her hand 
and announces that “This blue paper is littler than this 
orange paper.’”’ The word “littler” is evidently in the 
vocabularies of all the children for with one accord they 
desire to speak of their “littler paper’? and no amount of 
good example on the part of the teacher effects the use of 
the word “smaller.” Scorning, like the children in Kenneth 
Grahame’s ‘‘ Dream Days,’”’ the usages of ‘ grown ups,” 
they calmly go on saying “ littler ”’ and will not be diverted. 

The teacher, not wishing to quench the first show of 
enthusiasm, refrains from criticism and proceeds to impress 
the meaning of the word “equal” on the child mind and 
the use thereof into his vocabulary. 

‘*‘ Harry may hold up his red square, and Lester may hold 
up his blue square. Whose paper is the larger?” ‘ Both 
of ’em,” answers Minnie. 

“They are both the same size,” states Blanche, who is 
filling the office of companion and consoler to a younger sister. 

“ They are both the same,” echoes five-year-old Harold. 

The teacher attempts the use of the word “ equal,” but it 
falls on ears which hear not. At this critical juncture she 
allows the class beginning second reader, who have with 
difficulty been restrained from talking, to take part in the 
exercises. New life results,and the beginners, through their 
desire to imitate the older children, are speedily led to 
incorporate the terms “smaller” and “equal” into their 
respective vocabularies. 

The Square 


“Who can find a square in this room? ’’ asks the teacher. 
The advance class are alert. “This paper is square.” 
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“All my papers are square.” “I see a square window.” 
“That blackboard in the’corner is square.” “The calep. 
dar is square,” are among the sentences given. 

“I will play my paper is a square handkerchief,” suggests 
the teacher. 

“| will play my paper is a square table-cloth,” volunteers 
one of the beginning boys. 

In imagination the papers become square napkins, table 
covers, mats, pictures, and the teacher is obliged, some. 
what arbitrarily, to prevent mention of square houses and 
square boxes. These are ruled out with decision, for this 
lesson lies at the basis of surface mensuration and ideas 
must be vivid, clear and correct. 


Measuring and Counting 


Envelopes containing sticks of different lengths are dis. 
tributed and the children are shown how to lay the inch 
sticks, end for end, along one edge of their papers. 

‘“‘How long is your paper?” asks the teacher. Each 
child is eager to tell what he has discovered and such state- 
ments as “ My paper is three inches long.” “This red 
paper is four inches long.” ‘ My green paper is four inches 
long and my orange paper is three inches long,’’ show that 
the number facts are understood. 

“‘Can you tell how wide your square is?”’ again questions 
the teacher. A score of hands are in the air, and so great 
is the desire to talk that nearly every child is allowed to tell 
the length and width of his square. Although there is a 
tiresome similarity in the recitations, yet number ideas are 
being assimilated in a most reasonable and enjoyable man- 
ner. As the children are allowed to take home their papers 


the fascinating occupation of measuring will doubtless be 
continued, and in many homes will be extended to other 
objects. 





Work and Play 


“We have come to know,” he said, “ that work and play 
are simply diverse forms of the same activity. Play is not 
merely having a good time. Play is the highest expression 
of the spirit. Work is not associated with the highest 
expression of the spirit. Paderewski plays the piano. He 
does not work the instrument. The outward tones are only 
the audible vibrations of the inward music. All beautiful 
things become finally play, and are transferred out of work. 
Society becomes a vampire when it forces the community to 
work with no opportunity for play. Every man and woman 
in modern life who has a chance to play owes it to himself 
and herself to give a chance to work and a chance, to play 
to some one else.” — Hamilion Mabie. 






Fresh Air Children 


The children returning from the country bring back some 
remarkable souvenirs, and unless those in charge watch care- 
fully, burden themselves with everything which appeals to 
their interest, until they can hardly stagger along. One of 
the boys who recently returned from Chapel Hill, N. J., was 
observed to be walking with considerable difficulty. He sat 
down as frequently as possible, and seemed to care little for 
lively romping around with the rest. The escort was wor- 
ried and investigated. In the loose blouse which the boy 
wore was found about ten pounds of shells and gaudily col- 





ored focks, which he had picked up as being of marvellous 
and permanent value. However, the strain of transporta- 
tion was beginning to tell on him, and he was perfectly will- 
ing to part with most of his booty. Big bundles of birch 
twigs form favorite mementos of a practical value, as the 
little ones plan boiling them to make birch beer on their 
return home. Along the same line of gastronomic souvenirs 
are turtles, which are carefully brought home alive to fatten 
for turtle soup. Fishes in old cans are close seconds in 
favor, and one or two children have returned with live frogs, 
which to them were strange and wonderful animals not usu- 
ally found on the East Side. — WV. Y. Tribune. 


(And yet we hear that children have no interest in nature! 
Whose fault, if they have not? —TuHeE Epiror.) 





Twins 


Teacher. ‘* How is your sister’s cold this morning? 
not well enough to come to school? ” 

Twin child. “If you please, ma’am, she hasn’t got a cold; it’s 
a fever.” 


Teacher. ‘‘ Did you not tell me yesterday that it was a‘ cold’ 
that kept her home?” 


Twin. ‘*No, ma’am, I didn’t tell you anything; it was me that 


Is she 


was home yesterday with a cold, and it is she that is home to-day 
with the fever.” 

Teacher. 
sure of it!” 


‘*Qh, ah! probably; but I don’t see how you are quite 
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How and Why with the Crayon 
VIII 







WALTER J. KENYON, 
State Normal School, San Francisco,Cal. 


(All rights reserved.) 





HE horn of plenty 
is overturned for 
us in October. 
And out upon the 
broad land are 
strewn all the lus- 
cious things that 
Ceres has brought 
forth in a season. 
It is the climax of 
6 the year. The 
G poetasters who 
oO have verily made 
spring numb with their verses have oddly enough spared this 
crescendo of the annual round of joy. October is compara- 
tively unexploited. May it remain so, a rarely trodden trail, 
reserved for him whose eye dilates to the golden lights afield ; 
whose cheek mantles to the crisp touch of the sharpening 
air; and whose heart leaps to the quickened song of the 
birds. For in this month their voices wake again, out of 
the summer drowse of the deepwood. And ere the next 
new moon shall shiver in the twilight sky, the feathered 
clans will have gathered, obedient to their old tradition, and 
have risen for their southern flight. The late October days 
are tuneful with the babel of the birds’ departure, and in 
their wake is left a fading symphony of song. 
The pictures are meant to suit a variety of purposes in the 
school-room, and various degrees of graphic skill. Our 








Horn of Plenty, for instance, may be disassociated with the 
initial letter and used as a decorative bit for some odd cor- 
ner of the blackboard. In copying a pen and ink sketch 
in blackboard “chalk” of course, one must keep in mind 
that the ink is black and the chalk is white. In cases where 
shadows are represented, it would be disastrous to follow 
the pen-strokes, line for line, in chalk. Think of the effect, 
for instance, if you were to copy the black shadows on those 
fruits with your white crayon. The result would be a white 
shadow! ‘The chalk is to be applied, therefore, in those 
parts ot the picture which are meant to be white, while the 
blackboard itself, left bare, serves for the shadows. Those 
who have used charcoal in connection with chalk, as recom- 
mended in preceding articles, well know of its great value in 
producing the deep shadows and soft grays which lend such 
a charm to a good blackboard sketch. 

The Promise gives a prospect of unlimited pumpkin pies, 
just as October ought. As a blackboard sketch this picture 
lends itself well to a diagrammatic treatment, in which the 
shadows are best left out, the lines being drawn in chalk. 
But it will yield big results if the full light and shade treat- 
ment is given 

Occasionally one has use for a box or a basket on the 
board, so a few are given this month. The Basket of 
Grapes is a simple problem in light and shade. Rub a gray 
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area upon the board with the chalk. Draw the main lines 
of the basket and then lay on the broad lights and darks. 
Do not bother, at this stage, with the details, such as crev- 
ices. One whole side of the basket will be a strong white. 
One whole end will be a dark gray. Draw a lot of little 
overlapping rings for the grapes. Add to each a high light 
in the upper right portion and shade the rest. Here and 
there work this shade very dark and run it sharply against 
the light of the next grape. Stand off and look at the draw- 





ing. If the grapes do not give an impression of roundness, 
touch up the lights and shades so that they show rounded 
edges. Throw in a black spot here and there to break the 
monotony and give a sense of depth to the bunch. In the 
far end of the basket ‘make both light and shade a trifle less 
strong. ‘This gives distance or atmosphere, and we must 
take it into account even in the length of a grape basket. 
It is better to exaggerate such things than to forget them. 
Every good portrait is, in a sense, a caricature. Its salient 
feature is given a trifle more than its actual value. This 
forcing, or legitimate caricaturing, is most effective and 
necessary in quick, crude drawings, such as these at the 
board. Finally, in the present sketch, a few sharp touches 
of charcoal will show crevices and minor shadows. It may 
then be well to smudge down these charcoal shadows a bit. 
No effect can be quite so garish and unpleasant as an over- 
use of the charcoal. 





The Fruit Crate is a very similar study and there are no 
new problems to solve. It 7s a fruit crate because tomatoes 
are berries and berries are fruit. 

These various groupings of objects suggest the matter of 
congruity, which is worth a moment’s consideration here. 
In setting up a group of objects before the children for them 
to draw there are several points which make the difference 
between a good and a bad grouping. Referring to the four 
thumb-nail sketches it will be seen that the melon is dis- 
tinctly out of place in No. 1, but quite appropriate to No. 4. 
And while the inkwell has no raison d'etre in No. 2, it is 
quite at home in No. 3. 
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Lest it seem idle to deal seriously with a matter so obvious, 
let me say that I have more than once seen groupings just as 
incongruous in drawing lessons set by the teacher. In most 
of our acts we are apt to fall just short of success for lack of 
a little more thought. 





We have a parting glimpse of the birds, in Southern 
Flight. The sedges are becoming sere and most of the 
leaves have fallen. The air has a warning tang about it and 
the sky is full of calling birds. Try this one by rubbing a 
dead white patch on the board and drawing in the lines with 
charcoal. 




















A Chat with Young Teachers 


LAURA F. ARMITAGE 


HAVE you in my thoughts as you are about to enter 
i upon the work of teaching and it seems to me that one 

who, like myself, has grown gray in the service, ought 

to be able to offer a few helpful suggestions to one en- 
tering the profession. You will soon learn many things 
from experience, But if, from the experiences of others 
you can gain something which will save you from the trials, 
vexations and sorrows that have been theirs, so much the 
better for you and, doubtless, so much the better for your 
pupils — for pupils do often have to suffer from the mistakes 
of inexperienced teachers. 

Of course, your whole heart is in your work. ‘That is as 
it should be. But do not put your whole dody into it, too, 
and make a sacrifice of your health. That would be a 
grievous wrong to yourself. Get plenty of out-door exer- 
cise. Jmsist upon this to yourself. Your thinking will be 
better for it; so will your disposition. Pure air is a great 
cure for irritation. But do not ge/ irritable. Avoid it like 
poison. Keep your nerves steady and your temper sweet. 
Get at least eight hours of solid sleep into which no school 
nightmare enters. Lock all the school-room worries in 
when you lock the door at night, and when you return in the 
morning refreshed by sweet sleep and*pure air, behold, they 
will have vanished. 
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You wish to gain the love and good will of your children, 
Yes, do so. But do not try to gain it by yielding to them, 
It is surprising how quickly even the youngest will take aq. 
vantage of you, if you do. Be pleasant but firm. If the 
situation does not admit of both attitudes of mind, attend to 
the firmness first and when you are in control of 
affairs, then attend to the other. Gentleness anq 
firmness can be combined. 

Your appearance the first day is a test and you 
have a critical audience. Not knowingly so. Yet, 
without realizing it, each child has “sized up” the 
teacher. The wilful child has found out who is to 
be master; the mischievous boy has discovered 
how far he may dare to go. 

Do not carry a distressed look upon your face, 
as if “the fate of the nation” depended upon 
you. Be cheerful! Smile! It will brighten the 
school and will help the teacher as much as anyone 
else. Not an artificial smile. Oh,no! A genuine, 
sympathetic smile. 

The matter of discipline zs a great problem and 
requires “ eternal vigilance.”” Avoid scolding, scold- 
ing, scolding. How tired the good children do get 
of hearing the other children scolded! It is unfair 
to make them hear much of it. Do not threaten. 
Do not often say what you will do, but show what 
you do when the case requires attention. 

The manner of seating pupils often has mach 
influence on behavior. You will soon learn which 
children are better off apart and which one needs vacant 
seats about him. This is not possible in a large school, but 
may be done in your little school and may prove a help in 
preventing disorder. 

In a mixed school like yours it is difficult, having so many 
classes, to keep all busy, and the mischievous child is often 
the one who has not enough to do. Keep him busy. This 
is often the secret of good order. Keep extra work on 
board or papers for such cases. Among your older pupils 
have you a girl who is bright and careful? Let her assist 
you, after her work is done, in correcting, under your super- 
vision at first, the work of the younger ones. She will 
like to do it. As for that big boy, who seems likely to prove 
a trial, get him to help you in every way possible, in school 
and out. It will help to utilize the “steam” that must 
“work off.’”” As for the sensitive child, remember that you 
cannot deal the same way with all children. Adapt yourself 
to their individual needs. 

Make your room pleasant. How can you, that old build- 
ing in a little village? Well, God’s sunshine is the same 
everywhere. Let it in, and plenty of pure air withit. I 
have seen dreary looking rooms in a large building in a city. 
You cannot yet afford to buy pictures? Of course not. But 
you can have the room kept neat and clean, which goes far 
towards making it attractive. Floor littered with paper, 
books loosely packed, boards not well cleaned, how these 
detract from the appearance of a room! Teach your chil- 
dren to be orderly. Above all, be so yourself. Bring some 
bits of Nature into the room — a branch of red maple leaves, 
a bunch of “‘sunny golden-rod,” bright berries of the black 
alder, flowers arranged tastefully on window-sill, desk, or 
table — these all help to brighten a room. It takes time to 
attend to these. Oh, yes. But it is time well spent. A 
few Perry pictures mounted on card or even on gray paper, 
are always attractive. Cut from papers and old magazines 
every picture you can, for the little ones to enjoy, and for 
the older ones to enjoy and use in language work. You will 
be surprised to find how fast your collection will increase. 
Make collections from the same sources for use in geogra- 
phy and history. 

Do not think that, with your many classes, there will be 
no time for Nature work. Put a little of it into an informal 
talk, every day. The children will furnish materials enough. 

Leaves, seeds, turtles, frogs’ eggs, caterpillars, cast-off snake 
skins—oh, there is such a wealth of material in the country. 
You are not “up” in zoology, geology, “ bug ology, etc.? 
Keep your eyes open and let the children tell you what “ey 
know. ‘They are keeping sheir eyes open, and with a few 
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hints from you, will see wonderful things. Study Nature 
with them. Go out with them and explore her riches. If 
you do, you will learn more about Auman nature than you 
can ever learn in the school-room. ‘Talks about animals, 
even of those with which they are not familiar and have seen 
only in pictures, such as the bear, camel, elephant, lion, etc. 
are always interesting to children. 

Remember that what you ave to these children, amounts 
to more, in the long run, than what you “ach them. You 
are helping to mould character. What the 400k said may be 
forgotten, what the ¢eacher said and did is more likely to 
remain. 

Take up your work bravely and hopefully. Realize the 
weight of your responsibility but do not let it weigh you 
down. Keep bright and happy and voung. Some of the 
youngest teachers are those oldest in years. Live the chil- 
dren’s life with them and your ready sympathy in work or 
play will make a strong bond between teacher and pupil. 

Above all, be sympathetic. Put yourself in the place of 
every refractory child and look at the matter from both 
sides, Ais side as well as yours. Do not judge hastily. 
Sometimes it takes teachers years to learn this, but be 
warned in time, that you may not have regrets to vex your 
soul. 

It is a noble calling that you have chosen. Ennoble it by 
giving it your best efforts. Be a learner as well as a teacher. 
Study children as well as books. joy your work and be a 
messenger of good things unto these souls. Never forget 
that they have souls as well as minds and bodies and that 
you can do much for the upbuilding of all three. 


‘* Behold the Holy Grail is found ! — 
Found in each poppy’s cup of gold; 
And God walks with us as of old. 
Behold! the burning bush still burns 
For man, whichever way he turns; 
And all God’s earth is holy ground.” 
— Joaquin Miller 





Helen, on coming home from her first day at school, said 
the teacher called each one’s name, and each one said, 
“ President.” 
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Five Evidences of an Education 


These five characteristics, then, I offer as evidence of an 
education: Correctness and precision in the use of the 
mother-tongue ; refined and gentle manners, which are the 
expression of fixed habits of thought and action ; the power 
and habit of reflection ; the power of growth and efficiency, 
or the power to do. On this plane the physicist may meet 
with the philologian and the naturalist with the philosopher, 
and each recognize the fact that his fellow is an educated 
man, though the range of their information is widely differ- 
ent and the centers of their highest interests are far apart. 
They are knit together in a brotherhood by the close tie of 
those traits which have sprung out of the reaction of their 
minds and wills upon that which has fed them and brought 
them strength. Without these traits men are not truly edu- 
cated, and their erudition, however vast, is of no avail; it 
furnishes a museum, not a developed human being. It is 
these habits, of necessity made by ourselves alone, begun in 
the days of school and college, and strengthened with 
maturer years and broader experience, that serve to show 
ourselves and to others that we have discovered the secret 
of gaining an education.— /Vicholas Murray Butler 





College and Housework 


There had been a domestic crisis in the Weeks family. 
The maid of all work had been ill; company had arrived 
unexpectedly, and the weather was very hot. But Florence 
Weeks had just come home from college, and proved a 
reinforcement that saved the day for the tired mother. 

When the skirmish was over, her mother said, “ Florence, 
I believe you sweep and dust and cook and wash dishes 
better since you studied calculus!” 

“Why not, mother?” answered the girl. 
what calculus is for?” 

Good George Herbert exhorted women to devout service 
when he wrote : 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 
— Youth's Companion 


“Isn't that 


(How can we impress this wholesome view of work upon 
our children ? — Tue Epitor) 
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Nature Study by Months II 


For City Teachers 


AGNEs VINTON LuTHER, Supervisor Nature Work, Normal School, 
Newark, N. J. 


(All rights reserved.) 


Autumn comes riding down the way 
On paths his sister summer made 
With bloom of blossoms day by day. 


October is the heartiest, happiest maid 
That e’er danced lightly through a happy land 
With ruddy leaves and golden-rod arrayed. 
— Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


The inspiration of this exquisite month comes to us of the 
crowded city with a power that sends new life tingling 
through the veins. October’s blue skies, fleecy clouds, and 
glorious air are given with a prodigality characteristic of the 
‘hearty, happy maid.’’ Take your children to the nearest 
park or suburb for an hour which will live in their memory 
all the year. Let your room breathe the month in as many 
ways as possible. Save a corner which we will call Octo- 
ber’s. Lead the children to watch it for each gift the month 
bestows. Change this as often as you can, but keep it simple 
in thought. One day let it be a single bunch of grapes with 
a leaf or two of the vine and a short quotation. On another 
day, a small spray of autumn leaves “in robe of scarlet 
dressed.” A stalk of milkweed pods, if picked when green 
and closed, will open in the school-room when placed in a 
glass of water. What is better still, if treated in this way, 
they will last all winter without blowing to pieces, “ a cradle 
of green filled with fairy folk.” 


First Aid Corner 

One thing which is a great source of bewilderment to 
teachers is how to keep in the class-room the animals which 
we study. There are various ingenious ways which entail 
little expense and yet do not savor of the usual distressingly 
ugly “home made.” First, for a contrivance fur caterpillars 
and grasshoppers. ‘The illustration shows a way I have taken 
to allow the specimens to be on exhibition from every angle 
as well as to preserve the freshness of the plants placed in- 
side for food. 

The large glass jar may be a regular aquarium, a bat- 


tery jar, bought from the 


electrician’s, or a _ small 
candy jar. Inside it are "a 
to be placed whatever 
plants the animal feeds up- 
on. Take a piece of paste- 
board, make a hole in it 
large enough to pass the 
stem of a plant through. 
Set this on top of an ordi- 
nary tumbler, the stem 
reaching the water. ‘This 
prevents the caterpillars 
from committing suicide 
by tumbling in. I usually 
trail down a vine or so to 
form a ladder to the feast 
spread for Monsieur Caterpillar. A bunch of grasses fixed 
in the same way furnishes a chance for the grasshopper’s 
acrobatic feats. In fact, with the grasshopper or cricket, a 
clump of sod which one can water from day to day is 
equally effective in the glass jar. Mosquito netting may 
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be tied over the top, or you can use wire netting cut q 
little larger than the top of the jar and bent at the edges 
so that it will fitover. A small stone or weight laid on the 
center of the wire netting keeps it down and makes it easier 
to remove than the other. 

The toad will live quite comfortably here for a few days. 
The one who posed for the sketch on the next page was 
temporarily confined under an ash sieve with the handle 
sawed off (kept for emergencies such as these), when the 
toad refused to stay under his self selected burdock leaf that 
he might be “ sketched by our artist on the spot.” 

The sand table may sometimes be pressed into service as 
a menagerie. One day, having hac a gift of two wee chick- 
ens, three days old, I was obliged hurriedly to concoct a 
chicken yard. Four sticks nailed upright at the four cor- 
ners of the sand table and a six-inch strip of wire mosquito 
netting stretched around the whole and fastened with a 
couple of carpet tacks, soon kept my visitors from straying. 

The donation of a large, old fish tank with a cracked side, 
has been a constant source of pleasure. Moss from the 
florist's and little six-cent ferns kept in the pots and 
sunk*down in the moss, a pane of glass over the top fitting 
loosely enough to allow air to enter, makes it possible for 
me to keep tree toads, chameleons, or lizards in it. My 
tropical jungle grew so fast, with almost no care from its busy 
owner, that I made several very pretty gifts of the ferns 
which had grown too large for their dwelling. 


Outline 


Last month emphasis was made upon the underlying 
thoughts of Nature as furnishing a basis for our work. 
Keeping this in mind we will find it easier and better for 
the children to study these thoughts in connection with 
some special area. 

You remember that wise old nature student, loved by all, 
who, on being asked to undertake a responsible work, refused 
it, saying, “1 have notfinished the study of my own door-step 
yet.” While we do not know enough to confine ourselves 
to so small a space, yet I am strongly in favor of making a 
study of things near the child. We cannot gauge our little 
city people by the country ones. Our first year children 
have a woeful dearth of nature backgrounds and we cannot 
hope to construct the pictures which our country-dwelling 
teachers may. Let us make up our minds at first to teach 
from the things the child may see near hiscity home, utilizing 
the park or tiny square, and the market, as well as the stray 
nature treasures of the school bluck, far more numerous than 
you think until you come to look for them. For October 
let the garden be our field of thought. Nature’s universal 
principles are shown there just the same as in the world far- 
ther away. If you know nothing of gardens and need to be 
imbued with the interest and love of this miniature world in 
itself, pick up at odd times some of the fiction suggested in 
the list at the end of this article. 

For the outline of work I suggest the following : 


I. THe GENERAL THOUGHT OF THE GARDEN 


(a) Child's Preparation See that each child in the 
class has looked at the bed of plants and flowers in the 
nearest park or square. Some may have had the chance to 
see them in their own or neighbor’s yards. Take those who 
have not for a little walk after school to the nearest flower 
bed. As the work of the month is to be based upon this, 
make an extra effort to see that each child knows at least 
what'a plot of ground devoted to flowers, grass or vege- 
tables, looks like. 

(4) Class Work Give the chance for free expression of 
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what the children can tell you they have seen. Bring 
out further expression by showing pictures of gardens 
and questioning upou them. By using the sand table or 
ordinary table with paper over it, arrange a miniature gar- 
den, emphasizing in this way the design of the whole — 
arrangement, shape of beds, grass plot, planning of walks, 
and difference of soil for beds and walks. Garden seats may 
be cut from paper by the children or woven with grass. I have 
found using earth and ordinary sea-sand very good, the earth 
for the beds and the sand for the walks. The teacher who 
cares to carry the idea further may devise a little pond in 
the center, by a dish depressed in the earth, surrounded by 
moss. A few bits of duck weed floating on the top is very 
effective. The idea here is not to teach the children how to 
make a garden. ‘That should be taken up in the spring 
months, but to see that the general idea of the garden is 
established, in which setting, the work of the month is to be 
carried on. 


II. ANIMAL LIFE IN THE GARDEN. 


The garden is a miniature world to scores of small ani- 
mals, ‘There are many inhabitants of our backyard ranches 
or garden plot prairies. Bring them-into the school-room 
with as much of their environment as possible. Emphasize 
their relation between the animal folk and plant people. 
Sketch on the board the toad as he sits under the large leaf 
and print under it the verse given below. 





* Good for home,” cried the little toad, 
As he hopped up out of the dusty road. 
He had just been having a dreadful fright,— 
The boy who gave it was yet in sight. 
Here it was cool, and dark, and green, 
The safest kind of a leafy screen. 
The toad was happy; “ For,” said he, 
“ The burdock was plainly meant for me.” 


There are the grasshoppers — 


‘** Clinging to the stems of grass, 
Swinging as the breezes pass.” 


‘** Cheer-up ! cheer-up! ” sings the cricket so gay, 

** Cheer-up! cheer-up! ” from morning till night. 
“ Oh, come good people and list to my lay!” 

And he sings and chirrups with all his might.” 


Encourage the children to watch for the ants whose homes 
stretch out under the ground at our feet. Find the cater- 
pillar making his meal from some of the garden leaves. 
Look out for the bees and butterflies who visit the flowers. 
(Why?) For the bird who hunts among the plants and 
bushes for stray bits of food, and the spider who swings his 
cable from twig to twig. Notice the interdependence in 
each case between plant and animal. The snail’s silvery 
track shows where it has been traveling in search of its 
leaf breakfast. The sunflower has so many seeds to spare 
that it will not miss those which the bird has tweaked out 
sO vigorously. 

Interdependence! Let the garden aid in emphasizing 
this universal truth which the child will see presented in still 
another phase the following month. 

For observation work, the toad, the tortoise, the earth- 
worm, the snail, grasshopper, and cricket, as well as cater- 
pillar, furnish good types. (For suggestive references, see 
list at end of article.) Study the activities of the animal 
first—children’s interests are in things that “go ’— then 
the form as a medium for accomplishing this. In simpler 
words, first, ‘What can he do?” Second, “ How did he 
do it?” 
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III. Prant Lire IN THE GARDEN. 


Two things we are to study here. 
of our common garden groups. 


First, to know a few 
Second, to find out what 





** Study the activities of the animal’”’ 


each has been working for and how it has accomplished its 
purpose. The grouping will not be scientific but rather 
arrangéd according to plant habit. 

(a) The Flower Workers Of these we will take our 
common flowering plants whose aim in October is the open- 
ing up of seed houses and the sending of the small inmates 
out into the world. Review Mission of the Flower. (See 
September number.) 

Develop idea of seed houses or seed cases. 

Material Green and ripened pods of pansy, morning 
glory, or Rose of Sharon. 

Study unripe case of variety selected. After the observa- 
tion lesson upon the pod, take up the following topics : How 
this plant is taking care of its seeds: form of house; color 
given to case when seeds are growing, and not ready yet to 
come out; tightly closed so that nothing can harm; 
opening the pod so that nothing can harm. Opening the 
pod, find little green seeds within— green, the dress they 
wear before they are ready for the world. 

Next, study the ripened case: How the plant tells us 
that the seeds are ready to come out, — by yellow color, 
dried skin and bursting of sides; number of rooms in the 
house ; walls which keep the seeds apart; color of the 
seeds now,— green no longer, but brown; sign that they 
are ready for their journey; way in which the case is let- 
ting them out. 

Following this, the thought of the destiny of the seed. 
That it should reach a cosy corner of the earth, sleep during 
the winter and grow again in the spring. 

Finally, our aid to the plant: gathering of seeds, keep- 
ing them safe and sound during the winter and planting 
them in the spring. Provide the children with small enve- 
lopes, or paper cut the size of powder papers. Distrib- 
ute the material, seed cases of any of our garden plants, 
letting the children collect the seeds and place them in the 
envelopes or fold them up in the powder papers. Any 
physician or druggist will show you how to fold the latter, 
making the most secure of pockets. If the children are old 
enough, they may write the name of the plant on the paper. 
If not, numbers will serve. These packages are to be saved 
for the spring planting. I should encourage as much of this 
work as possible, many varieties of plants being used. A 
little thought will show how far in excess of the intrinsic 
worth of the seeds, is the doing of this work by the children. 

The poppy urn is a most fascinating one to study, where 
the seeds tumble out through the crevice beneath the lid 
when shaken by the wind, or twirled by small fingers. Care 
should be used here, however, to see that all the seeds find 
their way safely into the papers and not into the children’s 
mouths. 

The Rose of Sharon’s tall cups of seeds are abundant in 
the fall and may be used to show a pretty experiment. Take 
two or three of the ripened ones on a dry day when the 
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points are spreading outward, so that you can look down in- 
to the little rooms. The Rose of Sharon seed-holder is care- 
ful of its treasures and while it holds the rim wide open in 
pleasant weather, shuts it tight when the raincomes. The 
little seeds must be kept safe and sound from the storm, so, 
slowly but surely the doors close over them. Break off the 
open pods and lay them in a tumbler of water. Come 
back in a short time and see theresult. They will be found 
tightly closed. All winter long the pods remain on the 
bush, and during a rainy time may be seen closing up even 
then, although the seeds have been distributed long ago. 

(2) The Vegetable From the city market obtain the 
common types of vegetables. Disabuse your mind of the 
idea that because they serve so prosaic an end, they are 
devoid of artistic beauty and of scientific interest. Look at 
them not from a gustatory standpoint but from the nature 
side. What is their ambition? A wise tucking away of 
food in some part or other of the plant for its future need 
(not yours or mine). 

Some groups have a way of packing it safely in the root, 
others in the leaf, others in the stem, etc. If the season is 
long enough for them, they blossom this year. If not, it is 
no trouble to suspend operations for the winter, and finish 
that work next year. The larder is full, so that next spring 
they can draw on this and start in immediately. Those 
plants that suspend operations and finish business the fol- 
lowing year, we call biennials. Many of our gardén vege- 
tables are simple annuals which store food for the final effort 
of flowering, and then spindle up toward heaven, so that 
many of us pass, unrecognized, the modest friend we thought 
we knew. 

Study the various types according to their different places 
for storing food. The carrot, with its beautiful color and 
delicate leaves, is an excellent example of thickened root. 
Study the potato and, if possible, get the market-man to 
bring you in the plant. How few city children know how 
even a potato grows ! 

The cabbage and the lettuce, with their thick food-leaves, 
form another class. After studying them as we know them, 
find one which has “run to seed” showing how the plant 
drew the strength from the strong green leaves to raise the 
stalk high in the air with its busy flower workers trying to 
finish their work before frost comes. Study each of these 
from the descriptive side first, and then from the interpre- 
tative. 

There is another group of vegetables where food is stored, 
not with the idea of being drawn upon by the plant itself, 
but for another reason. To this, the pumpkin, watermelon, 
and squash belong. After observation lesson on the pump- 
kin as to external characteristics, cut it open, show outer 
protecting skin, inner flesh and central hollow with anchored 
seeds. ‘These seeds must come out in order to grow. What 
help does the pumpkin hope will be given it? (That some 
animal, the cow, the farmer, you or I, will see it, break it 
open, take the nice, soft flesh, use it and throw away the 
seeds.) It does its best to call us, hanging out a brilliant 
yellow flag that says, “Here I am,” clear across the field. 
Before this, when we see the green flag we know it says, 
“Keep off, I’m not ready for you yet.” 

A series of studies upon the corn forms typical October 
work, but personally I preter using it in connection with the 
Thanksgiving story. 

(c) The Vine October would not be October without 
the thought of the changing color of the leaves. I have 
found city teachers better able to obtain the leaves of our 
native Virginia creeper, than which nothing is more beauti- 
ful, clambering up the wall of the garden or house. 


When the fruit of the crimson creeper 
Hangs purple ripe.— Clinton Scollard. 


The Japanese ivy or Ampelopsis is a close rival. Let the 
children study either of these as a typical vine. They de- 
light in finding how it climbs and tracing the wandering tips 
on their voyages of discovery. Study the single spray in 
the class-room. Enough of the brilliant leaves of the 
latter may be picked up from the pavement, so that each 
child may have one for the lesson. The work may be taken 
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up in the same way as we study the maple leaf, for the facts 
in regard to the change are the same in both cases. Sop 
and stories may be easily adapted in a similar manner. 

Let the children paint the leaves or color them with chalk 
The ordiaary charcoal paper is an excellent background for 
the glowing red of the creeper. 

A series of lessons on the grape-vine may follow, tak 
up vine, leaves, tendrils and fruit. 
correlated work in story and poem. 

The following references contain material for the teacher's 
own study, verse and song for the class-room work, and mat. 
ter adapted for reading lessons. The first set is for the 
—* inspiration and help, the second is for immediate 
need. 


ne ing 
rhis permits of much 


Reading for the Teacher 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. (Book.) 

The Joy of Gardens. (Article.) Harper's, March, 1902, 

Story of an Old Garden. (Article.) Harpers, May, 
1902. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

Beasts, or Thumb-nail Studies in Pets. 
law Kennedy. 

A Solitary Summer., 

Home and Garden. 


( Book.) 
(Book.) Ward. 
(Book.) 


(Book.) Gertrude Jekyll. 


My Summer in a Garden. (Book.) Charles Dudley 
Warner. 

Content ina Garden. (Book.) Candace Wheeler. 

“The Relations of Plants and Animals.”  (Article.) 
Harpers, April, 1902. 

The Life History of a Toad. S. H. Gage. Cornell 
Leaftet. 

Blossom Hosts and Insect Guests. (Book.) William 


Hamilton Gibson. 
Practical References 


Our Land and Water Friends. Mary E£. Bamford. 
Excellent for charming stories of the animals ; of garden. 

Nature Stories for Young Readers. Anima/ Life. 
Reading lessons on grasshopper, caterpillar, butterfly, bee, 
ant, earthworm, and snail. 

The Broken String. Browning. (Cricket.) 

The Cricket. (Song.) <Xave L. Brown. 

The Flower Bed. (Song.) Eé/eanor Smith Songs. Part I. 

The Anxious Leaf. (Story.) A. W. Beecher. Little 
Flower Folk. Vol. I. 

Plant Babies. No. 110 Young Folks’ Library of Choice 


Literature, Educational Publishing Company. Reading 
Lessons on Vegetables, etc. 

Babes of the Meadow. Same series, No. 144. Plants of 
the Garden. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper. sof’s Fables. 

The Hare and the Tortoise. <“£sof’s Fadles, 

Primary Epucation. Sept. ’95. Caterpillar. C. B. Scott. 


Nature in Verse. Poems upon most of the topics men- 
tioned. The verse used under the drawing is from the 
poem, “ What the Burdock was Good for.” 





Gayly chattering to the clattering 
Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels, red and gray; 
Drop the apples red and yellow, 
Drop the russet pears and mellow, 
Drop the red leaves all the day. 
— Whittier 





There is a beautiful spirit breaking now 
Its mellow richness on clustered trees. 
— Longfellow 


We have discovered of late that God ploughs and harrows 
His fields with earth-worms and puts the burden of His 
creation on beasts that can swarm through the eye of the 
needle. Awake to the significance of the insignificant ; for 
you are in a world that belongs, not alone to the God of the 
Infinite, but to the God of the Infinitesimal. 

— Maltbie D. Babcock 
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Physical Exercises for Young 


Children II] 


FANNY L. JOHNSON 





“ Drops the ripe acorn in the fern 
The mellow apple on the grass, 
The gipsy cheeks of Nature burn 
As autumn’s fingers o’er them pass.” 
— A. Brodrick 


ES, the month of falling apples, of colored leaves and 

Y chestnuts bursting from their burrs, is here ; so when 

the hour for physica] exercise has come, let us, by 

use of the imaginative powers, take our children to 

the orchard where the red and golden fruit hangs high. It 

is an apple orchard and we have received an invitation from 

the owner to come and help gather the fruit and to take 

home all we can carry. The last time we went to the coun- 

try we walked, but to-day we will mount our bicycles and 
set out for a morning’s outing. 

The nature work with the children during the month of 
October will naturally bring before them the brilliant leaves 
and ripened fruit, and the fast disappearing birds and short- 
ening days will often be discussed. If some of these 
thoughts cam be carried into the period devoted to physical 
exercise a double purpose will be accomplished. The im- 
pression which the study of nature has made upon the chil- 
dren will be deepened by the correlation of ideas, and the 
minds of the little ones will have been taken from the school- 
room to the great outside world ; the children will therefore 
return to their reading and writing refreshed in mind and 
spirit as well as in body. 

Where the situation of the school makes it possible for 
the exercises to be given out of doors, the teacher will natu- 
rally take advantage of the opportunity (when the weather 
permits), and in this case livelier games can be substituted 
for the more restricted ones planned for use in the school- 
room. 

The following table of exercises is a progression from that 
given in the September number of Primary Epucation, and 
like its predecessor, it is intended to be gradually developed 
and not given at once in its entirety ; for it is the wish of the 
writer that the tables may be used as suggestions rather than 
as sets of exercises to be repeated day after day in exactly 
the same way. 

Before the children rise from their seats we will begin the 
play Going to the Orchard. 

1. Head backward bend and upward stretch. (See 
exercise 1, September number.) (Imitation of opening and 
shutting of desks to put away books). Be sure that the 
chin is drawn im when the head comes up (or desks shut 
tight). 


2. Rise and step into aisle and then, alternate knee - 


flexion upward and extension downward in imitation of the 
movement of the legs in riding a bicycle. The hands are 
out in front as if holding the handle bar, but later the chil- 
dren can play they are riding without holding the bar, so 
can put their hands on their hips. (They are playing riding 
to the orchard.) 

3- Heels lift, and sink. (Having arrived at the orchard, 
the children are reaching ‘to gather apples from the boughs 
which are beyond their reach in ordinary standing position. ) 

4. Shake the tree or a bough, and pick up the apples, 
putting them into a basket. 

5. Play going up a ladder to reach the high branches of 
an apple tree; use opposite hand and foot. Grasp with 
right hand and step with left foot, then left hand and right 
foot, and so on. 

6. Birds Flying South. (See “Birds in Autumn,” in 
Holiday Songs, by Emilie Poulsson.) The children have 
stopped gathering apples and are watching the few birds that 
still remain in the orchard. To play this the children go to 
one end of the room and fly to the other, while the teacher 
sings the first verse of the song; they return when the sec- 
ond verse is sufig. In flying, let the children go very softly 
on tip-toe. 
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7. laying See-saw. To arrange for this play in the 
school-room, number the children in each aisle, by threes, 
from the front to the back of the room. Let all the num- 
ber ones face the back of the room, number twos face 
one side, and number threes the front of the room. Each 
child whose number is two represents a board by stretching 
his arms out sideways from the shoulder. Those who are to 
ride the see-saw are now facing each end of the board, and 
to get on the see-saw they both rise on tip-toe and each one 
places one hand lightly on his end of the board. The actual 
playing is thus described in Kindergarten Review, November, 
1900. 

“The left end of the board moves downward and the 
child at that end bends his knees (still keeping the heels 
from the ground), then, as he rises with his end of the 
board, the other end and the other child go down. This is 
repeated a few times and the children change places so that 
the child whose arms represented the board now has a ride 
on the see-saw. Care should be taken to have the boards 
kept perfectly straight; and to insure this, the children 
should be led to think of their arms as making one board, 
and therefore, the relation of the arms to each other must be 
absolutely the same all the time the play continues. In this 
game music can be used to great advantage, something in 
three-eight or six-eight time being the best.’’ 

8. Trunk rotation. Feet apart, arms stretched out side- 
ways, then trunk turned first to the left and then to the 
right. (Imitation of the weather-vane on the farmer’s 
barn.) 

9. Bend body slowly to the left; return slowly to up- 
right position. Bend slowly to the left; return slowly to 
upright position. (Imitation of tall grasses in the orchard 
blown by the wind.) 

10. Jumping upward. (Landing from jumping is the 
most important part of the exercise, and the following way 
of teaching correct landing to little children has proved very 
successful.) Tell the children you are going to mould a 
statue, and invite one of them to come and be the statue. 
In moulding place the child in the position of landing from 
jumping, viz., heels up, knees bent half way, trunk erect, 
arms stretched down and back. Then see jf all the children 
can take that position and hold it fora moment. Cl-p your 
hands and they all become statues, clap again and they are 
children. When they can do this fairly well have them 
jump. Count for them; at one, heels lift; ‘wo, knees 
bend; ¢hrec, jump (landing as previously taught) ; four, 
knees stretch, and five, heels sink. (See preparation for 
jumping in September number.) 

11. Respiratory exercise. Arms lifted sideways to hori- 
zontal, let down close to the sides, a little back. (Imitation 
of opening and shutting of bee’s wings. ) 

12. Ride back to school on bicycles. 





Sanitary Reforms in School Rooms 


More fresh air is needed in the schools. So long as Bos- 
ton spends $1,000 a year on feather dusters we cannot pose 
as reformers. Our school-houses are built to be an ornament 
to the city, perhaps, and a deathtrap for the helpless chil- 
dren, or they are copies of some other city’s blunders, or the 
contractor bungles the fairly good plans. 

In almost every case it is the children who are sacrificed, 
who are dragged by the truant officers fror the sunlight and 
fresh air of the streets into dens of stagnant, dusty, ill- 
smelling air, which no respectable board of charity would 
allow in an almshouse. My experience would prove that 
this is no exaggeration. Lunch-rooms, with all facilities for 
food, both hot and cold, must be included in the twentieth 
century school-house. I believe the day is not far off when 
the lower schools, with two sessions, will provide a noon 
luncheon, without sending the small children through what 
are often wet, muddy streets to a home from which the 
mother may be absent, to pick up as they may such food as 
they find.— A/rs. Ellen H. Richards, Boston 
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Possibilities in Paper II 
MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn. 


(All rights reserved) 


HE royal month ef the year again here! Heaps upon 
heaps of gold! Leaves of gold fall in showers! 
Apples of gold are heaped high, scepters of golden 
corn are waiting to shed bounty on all who grasp 

them, and huge balls of gold brighten the harvested corn- 
fields, suggesting the gala days of autumn. What would 
Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving be without the richness of the 
pumpkin? Rich in fun and flavor! Could there be a real 
Hallowe’en without a Jack-o’-lantern, or Thanksgiving with- 
out a pumpkin pie? The more of this enticing gold which 
we can get into the school-room, the spirit of October, the 
richer harvest of work we shall obtain. The scissors must 
now tell our stories of plenty, and reap brightness for gray 
November soon to come. 

Children delight in bringing to school the autumn leaves ; 
ask each of. them to find five or six small maple leaves of 
equal size—the real “ baby leaves ’””—then the same number 
of leaves of medium size and a few large ones ; but the sets, 
whether small, medium or large, must be as nearly as pos- 
sible of uniform size. Each pupil should bring all of one 
color : red, yel- 
low, brown or 
green, and if 
he can, two or 
three tones of 
each color. 
This search for 
the light, me- 
dium and dark 
tones of the 
colors is inter- 
esting and at 
the same time 
cultivates a fine 
perception of 
color tone. 
The leaves 
should be 
placed in neat 
little piles on 
the left - hand 
corner of the 
desks. Some 
simple arrange- 
ment of leaves 
in rosette form 
should be 
drawn on the 
blackboard as 
a suggestion for the children to follow. The number idea in 
the design may be correlated with whatever number com- 
binations the teacher may be working with in her general 
work. Borders can be made using two or three sizes of 
the leaves and working from light to dark in color arrange- 
ment. The number thought in the border, as in the rosette, 
should correlate with other work. 

After the children have placed their leaves on their desks 
like the blackboard suggestion, they will enjoy making the 
work permanent, by laying the leaves on paper of corre- 
sponding tone and marking around them, then cutting and 
mounting. ‘The latter would better be reserved for a sepa- 
rate lesson. The nine by twelve sheets of drawing paper 
folded and cut lengthwise make good border mounts, one 
piece being sufficient for each child. ‘These pieces are then 
prettily pasted together, lapping each end about a fourth of 
an inch, to be used for a decorative border for the school- 
room. A separate color should be kept for each border, 
but monotony can be avoided by using the different tones 
of the color. The mounted rosettes of harmonizing tones 
can be introduced at regular intervals in the pasted border or 
form a border of themselves. There is hardly a limit to the 
decorative possibilities of this leaf work in color or arrange- 
ment, or to the pleasure it provides for the children. By 
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means of it they can learn to recognize the common trees 
the particular frost coloring peculiar to those trees and 
the varying tones of that color. The leaves then become 
units of design on their desks with which they develop 
varied color schemes. Manual deftness is acquired in the 
tracing, cutting and mounting of their designs, and the fina] 
decorating of “eir room, with “heir work makes schoo] 
home—the only home that many of the poor little human 
units possess. This is work in which teachers can put every- 
thing or nothing. It may be a meaningless clipping of 
paper, or it may be a scissors translation of autumn glory 
from the trees and fields to the school-room. 

It is an easy transition of subject from the “ scare-crow ” 
picture to the cutting of the “‘ Feast of Lanterns,” for that 
same scare-crow which did sentinel duty for the corn 
watched the coming of the pumpkin from the yellow blos- 
som to the yellow sphere, and it is easy to imagine those 
same five farmer boys and girls who came near having their 
shoes and stockings eaten by crows as the originators of the 
‘‘ Feast of Lanterns.” 


The Feast of Lanterns 


Five farmer children came walking home from school, 
when the trees had almost lost their gold and the earth 
seemed turn- 
ing brown with 
the chestnuts, 
except for the 
heaps of gold 
in the shape of 
corm or pump- 
kins in the far- 
mer’s yard; 
perhaps it was 
their brightness 
that sent a 
brightidea hop- 
ping into the 
head of Rose- 
mary, the tall- 
est of the five. 
She must have 
felt it hop, for 
she said quick- 
ly, “I have it.” 
“ Have what?” 
replied “ Turn- 
over,” her 
plum pest 
brother. 

“Why, the 
loveliest idea of 
course, for 
Hallowe’en.” “Then turn it over and let’s see if it’s 
lovely,”’ said the boy in fat trousers. 

“ It’s yellow, anyway,” continued Rosemary. 

“Oh, who ever heard of a yellow idea?” giggled little Miss 
Tansy, who was number three in the flight of the five- 
brother-and-sister steps. 

*‘ Perhaps it is more orange than yellow,” said Rosemary 
conscientiously. 

“Then it’s a pumpkin idea, course it is,” said little 
** Thumbs.” 

‘“‘ Right,” returned big sister, “for part of it. I want to 
do something nice this year for Hallowe’en, it is so silly just 
to do disagreeable things, so I say we will have an autumn 
garden party which we will call the “ Feast of Lanterns,” 
Jack-o’-lanterns—you know. For the feast, we will eat the 
inside of the lanterns—after they’re turned into pumpkin 
pies—and we will make stone ovens (camping out fashion), 
and roast chestnuts and apples and pop corn which we wil: 
eat by the light of the lanterns, see ?” 

“ Won't that be very right 7?’ exclaimed the last and least 
of the five—*‘‘ Periwinkle ”—a dumpling girl. Everybody 
thought it to be “very right” too. It was recess talk at 
school for the next two weeks. 

Pumpkins that “ wouldn’t keep ” or otherwise unfitted for 
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pies, were brought to school from other farms, for the great 
« Feast of lanterns.’’ till Rosemary had collected a hundred. 
“Tansy and “ Turnover” and “ Thumbs,” and even little 
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grass. ‘These slits in the paper must be neatly made so they 
will not be seen a short distance away. The rabbits should 
be cut in white, and mounted at the end of four inch strips 








“ Periwinkle,” were so busy with these wonderful lanterns 
that they almost forgot to eat, for Rosemary was very par- 
ticular. Every lantern must have a different face, so that 
there were long faces and fat faces, some with big round 
eyes and some with long narrow eyes and some with red, 
green or blue eyes. Who before had ever heard of a blue- 
eyed pumpkin? But it was even so, for Rosemary had 
collected from the school children the little squares of col- 
ored, transparent celluloid which came in some kinds of 
candy boxes, and had fastened these over the eye-openings 
so the candle within made a beautiful colored light for the 
eyes while shining yellow through the mouth. It was a 
work of art and when she had finished the hundredth lan- 
tern—a big fat fellow for the gate-post light—and had given 
him one red eye and one blue, the delight of the five was 
boundless. 

At last Hallowe’en came. The lanterns were all lighted 
and hidden in garden nooks where they could not be seen 
till found. 

As the children began coming they. were told to seek their 
lantern for the feast. Then merry shouts went up from dif- 
ferent parts of the garden and one and another would come 
rushing down the driveway holding high the pumpkin 
lantern. 

When the last one was found they formed a procession 
and marched around the garden placing a lantern on every 
fence post like this (holding up picture). Then came the 
feast. ‘The crisp frosty air made the roasted apples and 
nuts seem better than they ever did indoors, and the little 
stone ovens were warm and cozy centres for the groups of 
children to sit about and tell stories, while they ate their 
pies and cracked the hot chestnuts. Everyone decided 
that the “Feast of Lanterns” was the best kind of 
Hallowe’en fun and that it was indeed a bright idea of 
Rosemary’s that could light a hundred Jack-o’-lanterns. 


The Wild Rabbit 


The picture as the story climax the Wild Rabbits should 
be shown as a moving picture with the story. The scene 
should be laid on a large sheet of manila board, keeping the 
proportions of the given picture. The sky of soft blue paper, 
the grass a sunny green and the old stump a dull brown ; an 
opening behind the grass should be cut for the running 
rabbit ; anotherwhere the rabbit sits on top of the stump and 
a third beneath the root where the little rabbit is nibbling 











of cardboard, one-half inch in width. 
is to act as a “ pusher ” for sliding the rabbits into place when 


The cardboard strip 


desired. These “ pushers ” can be held in place on the 
back of the picture, near the openings, by pasting narrow 
bands of paper in such a position that the pushers can slide 
through them when desired and at other times be held in 
place ready for use. 


The Wild Rabbits Story 


Up a hillside where the grass was a soft green fringe 
against the blue sky there was an old crumbly brown stump. 
Most people thought it was only a stump and walked right 
by as though there was nothing interesting init. I knew it 
was something more than a stump —that it was the home 
of my friends the “ Brownies ” — not those with big mouths 
and round eyes and long legs that you see in candy stores, 
and which are really only “ make-believes,”’ but the “ really 
and truly’? Brownies, who eat and sleep and walk and work 
— the brownie ants and brownie beetles and the beautiful 
brownie spiders ! 

They are so very fuzzy and soft and roll themselves up in 
such furry balls that I call them my Angora Brownies! Now 
beside being a home for the Brownies the old stump was 
large enough to be the home of the Fluffy Furs. They are 
very shy little fur people who always love a home deep in 
the earth. We became very good friends. I had only to 
stand by their door and call “ Fluffy Fur, Fluffy Fur,” and 
in a moment I would hear a thumpty, thumpty, thump. I 
knew that meant they were running upstairs as fast as they 
could come, and then up popped Mamma Fluffy Fur ( pushing 
the rabbit on the stump in place). She was a very pretty 
rabbit, all white, and had soft brown eyes, as most of the 
wild rabbits have. After saying ‘‘ How do you do?” by sit- 
ting up very straight and dropping her paws, she looked as 
though there was something for me to do, so I drew from my 
basket some fresh carrots and held them up. ‘Then Mamma 
Fluffy Fur made a funny little noise, which meant, “Come 
quickly, Baby,”’ and out from under a root of the old stump 
bobbed the head of Baby Fluff (push small: rabbit in sight), 
like a cotton ball, and began nibbling the carrot which I 
dropped for him. 

I asked Mamma Fluffy Fur if she did not think Baby Fluff 
was old enough to go to school. I told her I was sure he 
would have a very good time, as other little rabbits I had 
taken had always seemed to like it, although they sometimes 
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had stomach-aches from eating the many good things given 
them at recess; but nothing could make her willing to part 
with Baby Fluff, not even offers of a whole bushel of carrots 
and turnips! Then I asked her to sit still and let me take a 
family picture, since I could not have any of them to go 
away with me. This she seemed very willing to do, and 
called to Papa Fluffy Fur, who was off gathering roots for 
winter use, to hurry home, and just as he came hopping over 
the grass (push the running rabbit in position) I caught 
them all—with my camera! 


Requirements for all Cut Pictures 


The Feast of Lanterns 


(For advanced second or third grade) 


Order of cutting picture : 
First lesson—fence 
Second lesson—grass 
Third lesson—background section and Jack-o’-lanterns 
Fourth lesson—cut and mount 
Order of mounting : background, fence, grass, lanterns 


CoLoR SCHEME 


Rackground—A—+yellow, dark. (Milton Bradley Co.) 
Fence—A—yellow, medium. (M. B. Co.) 
(-rass—A—yellow, light. (M. B. Co.) 
Lanterns—yellow, orange shade, No. 1. (M. B. Co.) 


SECOND CoLOR SCHEME 


Background—black. (M. B. Co.) 

Fence—neutral gray, No. 2. (M. B. Co.) 

Grass and lanterns—neutral gray, No.1. (M. B. Co.) 
Eyes, nose and mouth—white. 


Wild Rabbits 
(This picture is best adapted to first grade.) 


Order of cutting the picture : 

First lesson—Grass sections 

Second lesson—Sky section and stump 

Third lesson—Rabbits 

Fourth lesson—Combine parts in picture and paste 

Order of mounting the picture: sky, stump, grass sec- 
tion nearest stump, grass section in foreground, rabbits. 


CoLor SCHEME 


Sky—light blue. (M. B. Co. green-blue, tint No. 2.) 

Stump—dark brown. (Prang’s dark brown.) 

Grass—medium green. (Prang’s light green.) 

(Prang’s “lighter green”? may be used effectively for 
grass section nearest stump, and “ light green ’’ for the fore- 
ground. ) 





Tea her. Name three kinds of sentences and give examples. 
Pupil. Declarative, interrogative, imperative. 
2+4+2=4. 9x3=18. 13—6=7. 


Her Fingers Came In Too Late 


Oliver Wendell Holmes enjoyed nothing so much as a clever 
retort, even if it happened to be at his own expense. One day, 
at an entertainment, he was seated near the refreshment table, 
and observed a little girl looking with longing eyes at the good 
things. With his invariable fondness for children, he said, 
kindly : 

‘* Are you hungry, little girl?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

‘* Then why don’t you take a sandwich?” 

‘* Because I haven't any fork.” 

‘‘ Fingers were made before forks,” said the doctor, smilingly. 

The little girl looked up at him and replied, to his delight: 
‘* Not my fingers.” 
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Hickory nut branch with leaves and nuts. Also ripe nut with sections of rind 
separated. Drawing about one sixth life size. Nut about one fourth life size. 
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Chestnut branch with leaves and opening burrs. showing nuts. Drewing about 
one third life size. 
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The Parental School in Chicago 


Mary E. FitzGEraLp 


of depression caused by contemplating my assets and 

the liabilities to be incurred during fifteen weeks with 

no income in sigkt, I received an offer to substitute at 
the Parental School. 

Now, I had preached always and often that a teacher 
needed every minute of a tea weeks’ vacation to recuperate ; 
and that if she indulged in summer schools or money-mak- 
ing operations of any kind, the “ goblins would catch her” 
the next year and n.ake her pay dearly for her lapse from 
the ways of righteousness. But like many other people 
who find it easy to be consistent when there is no tempta- 
tion to be otherwise, I fell, and wrote an acceptance. 

“ The Parental School ;”” now what duties of a parent was I 
supposed to assume? I knew that the Board of Education 
had built at great expense a school in which to put truant 
and incorrigible boys, and I had seen short accounts in the 
paper of parents who had been called upon to appear in 
court and give reasons for the absence from school of their 
children, and I had also felt the relief that such an establish- 
ment meant to teachers, but to be an active member of the 
staff was a different thing. Would I be called upon to 
perform corporal punishment? Rather would I face starva- 
tion than inflict a blow. 

I determined to make a tour of investigation, and on the 
Saturday preceding the beginning of the work I set out 
armed with the complicated directions which included a 
trip on four different car lines and a long walk besides. 
The ride in the early morning was a pleasant one by parks 
and by prairies filled with wild flowers ; the walk was beside 
a pretty river which no one would ever recognize as the 
beginning of our commercial Chicago River, noted at one 
time for the variety and strength of its odors. 

The principal building was an imposing red brick struct- 
ure, flanked by a smaller building, while at a little distance, 
in process of construction, was the residence of the 
superintendent. Any teacher who has had the humiliating 
experience of being called after by a crowd of boys in her 
own school, or who has heard remarks as she passed groups 
of young hoodlums, may imagine the sinking of heart I felt 
when I saw boys, boys everywhere, ranging in size from a 
kindergarten toa twelve-year-old ; boys that were the rakings 
of the whole school system of Chicago, with no policemen 
in sight and apparently no supervisors. But they paid no 
attention to me and I went on to the office. A huge dog 
was lying on the steps. Heredity was stronger than com- 
mon sense and I walked back to ask some one to accompany 
me past the monster. Two of the lads came running to 
me and gallantly escorted me, assuring me that the dog 
“wouldn’t hurt nuttin,” and telling me enthusiastically of 
the speeches and drills of the Fourth of July. 

“Did you have many fireworks?” said I, not conceiving 
a “ Fourth’”’ without them. 

“ No, the man that spoke said we were in for punishment 
and couldn’t have em,” said the little Italian who was the 
most voluble. Would they deprive them of turkey at 
Thanksgiving for the same reason, occurred to me. 

No walls were in sight ; no policeman ; a lovely country ; 
polite, well-behaved boys ; after all, vacation work might be 
exceedingly pleasant. 

Monday, being muddy, the closed bus used to convey the 
children to the school, met the teachers who had assembled 
at the corner to wait for it. Besides the three room- 
teachers there were the superintendent, the supply agent, 
who is also musical instructor, and the manual training 
teacher. 

Owing to the financial condition of the Board of Educa- 
tion, each teacher has thirty-two pupils. The grades range 
from first to fifth. ‘The course of study used in the public 
schools is followed, but not closely, of course. 

The children are divided into three sections, each in 
charge of a male and female family instructor and the 
fathering and mothering of thirty-two pieces of dynamite 


] THOUGHT fate had overtaken me when, in a moment 
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requires special abilities. But the children speak with great 
respect and liking for their various “ family instruckshers,”’ 
as they love to call them. 

An hour of manual training, and in pleasant weather, an 
hour on the farm, varies the monotony of the school day. 
The hour on the farm is spent under the supervision of the 
regular teacher, a teacher of horticulture; Mr. Moses, a 
colored man, and Mr. Frank, when the last two can be 
pressed into service. ‘An hour on the farm,” sounds like 
a diversion, but that hour offers more opportunities for 
saying “don’t” than a year in the school-room. 

If there was an Argus-eyed teacher for every boy, that 
boy’s breath would still smell of the surreptitiously eaten 
onion, and his pockets be filled with half eaten beets. But 
that’s another story. 

The punishments are extra duties, deprivations of privi- 
leges, and worst of all, deprivations of pudding. These 
punishments are regulated by marks. The family instructor, 
the manual training teacher and the room teacher, each 
send in his report at the end of the week. The best pupils 
are placed at the first table, and that means that they are 
to have all that’s going. “I’m going to have pudding every 
cay this week,” said one boy with an ecstatic wriggle. Too 
many marks mean bread and milk for a day or two, or 
sometimes for a week. The “lock-up,” which is solitary 
confinement with a bread and milk diet, is the climax of 
punishment and an experience no boy wants to under- 
go. 
After school the physical culture teacher takes them in 
hand and drills them in a very well equipped gymnasium, 
for a couple of hours. 

The boys wipe dishes, make beds, sweep and dust, and 
help as much as possible with the work, They are kept so 
busy they have little time to hatch mischief. It is marvel- 
ous to see how harmoniously they get along together. 

If a hoe suddenly hits a boy once in a while, or one is 
launched quickly at a foe, if “ Dago” and “Sheeny” are 
whispered, the act seems to drive out the anger and leave 
everything as serene as possible. They are learning self 
control through their stomachs, not through their flesh. 
Even in the short time the school has been in existence, 
Mr. MacQueary has succeeded in instilling principles of 
honor. A runaway is not treated asa hero. He is taunted 
because he cannot be trusted and that treatment from 
his comrades is more effective than even a week in the 
lock-up. 

After supper the children read or play games and then is 
the time the family instructors have their hands full. 

The parents are allowed to visit whenever they choose. 
They provide the clothing. When they fail to do this the 
school gives the child what is necessary and charges the 
parents. 

When “reformed ’”’ the boy is paroled. If incorrigible, 
or his influence detrimental to the others, he is sent to 
the “ John Worthy,” a school for young criminals under 
sixteen. The Parental shelters none over fourteen. 

There is no doubt that if those boys could be kept there 
for two or three years they would be useful citizens. Even 
eight or ten months may give them such an impetus in the 
right direction that it will carry them along for many 
months. To many, however, the clean beds, the oppor- 
tunities for play in pleasant places, the lack of beatings, the 
nutritious food at regular times, the kindly considerate atmo- 
sphere which surrounds those who do well, may draw them 
back again, and that is the problem which confronts the 
Parental School. 

If there are returns, it will show that the school has not 
fulfilled its purpose. Yet, how can harsh measures be used 
with unfortunate children who, after all, are not much to 
blame for their nomadic instincts? 

And how do I like being a fraction of a parent? Well, 
that I will tell you next time. This much I will say now. 
Comedies, tragedies, and farces have become my daily 
portion and what with riding miles in the open air every 
morning, tramping around a farm every day and laughing 
immoderately, I never put in a more pleasant vacation nor a 
more healthful one, 
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Editor’s Page 


October 


The rainbow month is here again and brings its own 


welcome. Stolid and unpromising indeed must be that 
nature that doesn’t respond even to the name,— October. 
Don’t let us try to bother the little ones with the reasons 
why the leaves grow resplendent as the days go by, but just 
rejoice with them in the glories on every hand. Nature is 
getting ready to go to sleep, you know, and closes her 
summer revelry with the full gorgeousness of ripeness and 
fruition. And how the human mood fits into this rich dis- 
play. We are not hungry now for violets and hepaticas. 
We have absorbed so much of summer fulness that we are 
in no mood to thrill over budding beauty. We are not lis- 
tening for the first bird-note, nor even missing the bird 
chorus. We are content with nature as it is. We have 
kept step with the spring and summer procession and are 
ready now to rest and feast our eyes on the autumn 
panorama. 

Let us remember that a great mass of our little children 
come from homes where October means nothing but a 
month of the year; where nature is never watched or loved, 
or where the still small voice is never heard. Don’t let us 
expect too much of them, or be disheartened if they do not 
respond to the morning talk or exalted sentiment. Let us 
begin just where they are, and lead them very slowly and 
gently to the beauty world which they have never entered. 





A Common Need 


The chapter in the “Field and Garden” series this 
month takes up the commonest vegetables. Read it care- 
fully for yourself first and see how many facts you find that 
are as new to you as if you were learning of unheard-of 
things. How many teachers know all about the raising of 
cabbages? It would be interesting if teachers would “own- 
up”’ their ignorance concerning the ways of garden vege- 
tables. The confession would be so general, and so much 
alike, that a sympathetic laugh would follow from one end of 
the country to the other. 

A bright girl in the eighth grade of a grammar school told 
her father last summer when she saw him going to get pota- 
toes for dinner, that there were none, because she had been 
out looking the vines all over and couldn’t find any. Yet 
she had seen the vines growing for thirteen years without 
knowing that the potatoes were underground. This is buta 
representative instance of the ignorance of our boys and 
girls about the common things, while they may rank high in 
book facts. There has never been such a series as is now 
furnished in Primary EpucaTION in any publication, and it 
is hoped it will be appreciated. The time, study and pains- 
taking care necessary to give the illustrations alone would 
amaze any teacher who sees them. A good deal of judgment 
will be needed in the presentation of this series to children. 
It can be adapted to every grade from first primary to high 
school. Don’t overdo it. Don’t overwhelm the little ones 
with too much detail. Select carefully for each grade, and 
don’t fail to see the oral and written language, the spelling, 
the drawing, and the talks that will grow naturally out of the 
study of these common articles of food upon our tables. 





Once More 


Bid farewell to your contributions if stamps are not sent 
for their return. 


Days of grace are ended. 
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Editor’s Address 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


What Shall It Be ? 


Have you determined on some outside study? In what 
ways, apart from teaching, will you strive to be farther ad. 
vanced a year from now than you are to-day? Have you 
planned anything? Do. Don’t drift. It will be so easy to 
let the days go by without any definite effort for self improve. 
ment, if you do not plan early in the year and stick to it, 
Work in company with others that know more than you do 
and with some who are not teachers. This will save =. 
from becoming “ teacher-y,” from “ talking shop,” and from 
thinking too much of your own peculiar trials. Better go 
some distance to a study club that includes the best people 
of another town than settle down at home to be looked up 
to as the district or family oracle. 


How Nuts Grow 


Don’t fail to produce the chestnut and hickory nut draw- 
ings in this number on your blackboards. It is a thousand 
times better to bring the real things into the school-room 
before the drawings are used; then they will mean some- 
thing to the children. There is not a city teacher who can- 
not get these things if she tries. Everybody has some coun- 
try friend or acquaintance who would gladly send them, and 
who would feel richly rewarded by a book or picture at 
Christmas. A chestnut burr is a little mine of suggestion in 
the school-room if well managed. ‘The three brown little 
nuts cosied down together in their velvet nest protected by 
the sharp needles would turn the worst child in any school- 
room into a temporary cherub while he was finding it all 
out. 


Caution 


In sending specimens of work be careful to put it be- 
tween stiff pasteboards, and wrap it in stout paper and tie 
it with stout twine. Remember, too, that one written word 
inside subjects it to letter postage. 


Some Requests 


Do not send ine money for subscription. Send it to the 
publisher at Boston, Mass. 

Do not write me business letters concerning the paper, 
and oblige me to forward them to publisher. I do not 
answer such letters. 

Acknowledge checks. 

Use ordinary commercial note paper for contributions to 
Primary Epucation. Large paper is unmanageable, and thin 
tissue-like paper is irritating to everybody who has anything 
to do with it in an editorial room or printing office. 





Columbus Day 


If any primary teacher succeeds in having a good 
“ Columbus Day” this year let us hear about it. 


Has He? 


Has your bad boy found out yet that you do not like 
him? Disastrous for both if he has. But enough October 
out-doors together will put you both on a new footing. 
Try it. 


‘‘ The Brook Book.” 


The many thousand teachers who have appreciated the 
helpful work of Mary Rogers Miller in Primary EDucaTION 
will be glad to know of her new “ Brook Book.” It is not 
only a delightful book to read and own, but it is brimming 
over with just the things teachers want to know about Nature 
Study. See book page this number. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York City.) 
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THE 


Musicians [IBRARY 





The most important series of volumes of the master- 
pieces of song and piano music ever issued. Each vol- 
ume will be independent, complete in itself, and 
sold by itself; and will have portrait, elaborate intro- 
duction, bibliography, the ablest obtainable editorship, and 
most artistic book-making. 





The Initial Volumes issued October First are 


FIETY MASTERSONGS 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 
Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For Low Voice. 
Bound in paper, each, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50. 
The fifty best songs of the world’s twenty greatest song composers, 
arranged in chronologic order from Mozart to MacDowell ;_ portraits 
and an elaborate introduction by the editor. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 


FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay by the editor, and 
the composer’s forty most beautiful numbers. Mr. Huneker is the recog- 
nized authority on Chopin, and the volume is the most satisfying ever 
issued. 








Send for circular giving full details and list of volumes preparing. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
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Have You Secured a Copy of 


Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By HELEN M. BECK WITH, Author of “In Mythland”’? 





It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing 
with hints, suggestions, stories and devices for Every 
MonTH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. I2mo. Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








LIVING EDUCATION| The School Journal 


A weekly devoted to the interests of 





OURTIMES| 


account of current events; 

















information in small space. 
library of useful information. 


ELKewioce&Co. tiacnco 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Worth-While Library. Also for sample copy of Ouk TIMEs. 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFER. Our Times ana Handy Cyclopedia 


Send us one subscription, new or renewal, to Our TImMgs with 70c. and we will 
send you the paper one year and the Cyclopedia and World Atlas as well. 


We make special club offers for Our Times. Two or more at 40c, We can 
also help you to secure a School Library by raising a club, Send for catalog of 


teachers who wish to advance in their pro- 


OUR TIMES fession. Established in 1870. It averages 


1600 pages each year of material by the 


Twice a week for school year of 10 months, best educational writers. Fully illustrated. 
32pp. in each issue, 50c. per year 

You want it because it gives a concise 
because it is | Lwelve “School Board” Numbers 
written in a bright, easy, interesting style; it 36 to 54 pages each. 
is reliable; it keeps you informed about dis- Twelve “Method” Numbers 
coveries, people and events; it is condensed; Twelve “Educational Review” Numbers 
it has a cumulative index which enables you 
to refer to any subject at once. 


Issues during the year: 


A Superb Summer Number of 109 pages 
A Christmas Number «i 8 pages 


HANDY CYCLOPEDIA A Private School Number 


AND WORLD ATLAS 
One vol., 469pp., size 3) x 5} inches. Kel loge’s Katalogs 


Bound in cloth. Price, 50c. 

You want it when in doubt about a ques- 
tion in geography; it has maps of every a Dice ' 
country and civil division on the face of the Careful description of books and supplies. 
globe; when you wi-h information aboutany | Contents: Teachers’ Periodicals; Supple- 
country — history, physical features, agricul- 
ture, climate, manufactures, commerce, pop- 
ulation; when you are looking for much Bis al 
r It i acompact | School Singing Books ; Kindergarten Goods ; 


Four “Summer Travel” Numbers 


Condensed information about educational literature 
Teachers’ Katalog. Fully illustrated. 


mentary Reading; Books on Pedagogy; 
Teachers’ Libraries; School Libraries ; 


Blackboard Stencils; Helps and Aids for 
Teachers. 

New Century Katalog. Lists all ped- 
agogical books of all publishers. 

School Entertainment Katalog. Gives 
fresh ideas for special days, close of school, 
Friday afternoons, etc. 700 books full of 
suggestions. 150 new books added this year. 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers an 


61 E. 9th St, New York. 4%,i27 




















Mary LovuisE KING 


How Tommy Went to Town 


Tom was going to town with father, mother, Uncle Fred, 
and Aunt Martha. Tom was a very small boy, indeed, and 
was to stand up on the back of the queer, old, two-seated 
buckboard. 

Mother and Aunt Martha were already on the back seat, 
with ‘Tommy perched up behind. Uncle Fred, on the front 
seat, held the lines. Father was putting on his coat. 

lirefly, the colt, was in a hurry to start. She pawed the 
ground and pranced a little, looking back to see who held 
the reins. 

Just then, Bob dashed around the corner on his new 
bicycle. Everyone but Firefly turned to look at it. Firefly 
was Off like a flash. Straight across the yard, through the 
garden she went—the old buckboard bouncing and squeak- 
ing along behind, and every one screaming. 

A ta!l, willowy sapling stood just in the center of the path 
Firefly had chosen. She puiled the buckboard directly 
across it. Of course, its weight bent the slender tree over 
to the ground. 

Firefly didn’t slacken her speed in the least. Neither did 
the buckboard. But for a second, Tommy did. How he 
managed to slip off at just that moment, no one knew. 
But slip off he did, from the back of the buckboard, land- 
ing directly astride of the sapling. 

Once free of the buckboard, how that little sapling did 
straighten up. And Tommy—he flew, like some strange 
new bird away through the air. It was only a second—but 
it seemed an hour—before he landed far away in a big pile 
of leaves. 

Father ran to pick him up, while Firefly, of her own 
accord, turned around down by the gate and came trotting 
meekly back. When she drew up before the door, with a 
pretty toss of her head, and when Tommy was brought up, 
safe and sound, save for a dizzy head, everyone laughed. 

And they went to town after all. But Tommy didn’t 
stand up. He was squeezed in between mother and Aunt 
Martha. 





A Queer Customer 


Bess and Annie lived away up in the hills on a big farm. 
One day, they made a little store under the beech trees 
down by the gate. It was a very nice store with an old 
wash-bench for the counter. 

“ But what shall we. sell?” said little Bess, looking at the 
empty counter. 

“ Beechnuts,” said Annie, nibbling at one. 

“What shall we put them in?” asked Bess again. 

Annie’s bright eyes danced. ‘ You just wait, and you'll 
see,”’ she said as she ran away. 

When she came back, she had a basket full of big, bright- 
colored burrs. ‘These will make lovely baskets,” she said. 

So they went to work. ‘They made short strips of burrs 
joining six together by their sharp little points. Then they 
put the strips together—sometimes six to form a square and 
sometimes more or less, to make an oblong. They made 
some little circles, too, out of small burrs. 

Around the circles, squares and oblongs, they put burrs to 
form the sides of the baskets. They made handles out of 
strips of burrs and stuck them on as firmly as they could. 
For two or three of the baskets they made pretty covers. 

These burr-baskets they heaped high with shining gold- 
brown beechnuts. ‘Then they opened the store. 
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They had several customers. Papa bought one basket 
giving them a real nickle for it. Mamma came down and 
took two big ones for which she paid ten cents. The chil. 
dren from the little house down the hill bought all they 
could with pins and bright buttons and gay bits of paper, 

At night there was one basket left. ‘That stood on the 
bench when Annie and Bess went into the house. In the 
morning, when they opened the store, it was gone. 

All day long, they wondered about that basket and 
talked it over. Who could have taken it? And when? 

At night papa came home smiling. “I have seen the 
thief,” he said. “ He lives in the big beech tree’”— 

“A squirrel, papa?” said Annie. “But how do you 
know?”’ 

“‘T saw him scurrying home to his family,” said papa, 
laughing. “ And stuck fast in his bushy tail was your burr- 
basket. What do you think—isn’t he guilty?” 

Bess and Annie both laughed. “I’m glad he had the 
nuts,’’ said Annie. ‘“ And so am I,” said Bess. 





The Babes in the Wood 


Of course you have heard of the Babes in the Wood, 
The cruel old uncle ; the robins so good ; 

I’ll tell you the story of Totty and Ted, 

The little twins lost in the leaves crisp and red. 


The children were playing out under the trees 

With Johnny and Mabel and little Louise ; 

They built big leaf-forts on each side of the creek, 

They played “ Blind Man’s Bluff,” and then “ Hide and 
go seek.” 


Louise had been blinded ; first, John had been found, 
Then Mabel, but never a sight nor a sound 

Was there of the twins. Johnny ran here and there, 
The little girls hunted—they searched everywhere. 


They whistled, they shouted, “ Hi, Totty! Ho, Ted!” 
Then breathless and frightened the three homeward sped. 
No sign of the twins, and ’twas almost night, too, 

John went to find mother—oh, what would she do? 


Then Mabel sped back to the woods all alone, 

She peered in each niche and behind every stone, 

*T was growing quite dark—then she saw bright and blue, 
Against the red leaves, Totty’s little worn shoe. 


She gave a glad shout, for a foot was inside, 

She dug through the leaves—how they flew far and wide— 
When mother came running, she saw hidden deep 

In each other’s arms, her twin babies asleep. 


And when half-awakened and kissed and caressed, 
The children sat up in their warm leafy nest, 
Said Ted and said Totty, as only they could, 

‘« Why, mother, we played we were Babes in the Wood.” 








RICKETY CHILDREN. 


Loose joints, bow legs, big head, and soft 
bones — mean rickets. It is a typical disease for 
the best workings of Scott’s Emulsion. 

For the weak bones Scott’s Emulsion supplies 
those powerful tonics the hypophosphites. For 
the loss of flesh Scott’s Emulsion provides the 
nourishing cod-liver oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion corrects the effects of imper- 
fect nourishment and brings rapid improvement 
in every way to rickety children. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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NOTES. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Schwab have 
given $120,000 for a chapel for Pennsylvania 
state College. 





— Regular examinations of the air in New 
York city are to be made, to determine the 
presence of bacteria; and when dangerous 
germs are found to be prevalent the public 
will be warned and steps will be taken to head 
off the disease. 


—Miss Anna Voigt, an American girl who 
has been studying art and music in Italy, has 
gone to Abyssinia, with the idea of ingratiat- 
ing herself with King Menelik and under his 
patronage introducing European art and mu- 
sic among his people. King Menelik, as is 
well-known, is an intelligent and ambitious 
monarch, with very liberal ideas. 


—Ina recent speech at the opening of a rifle 
range in England Rudyard Kipling expressed 
the opinion that “rifle shooting should be 
taught the same asthe ABC’s. Such a course 
would not produce barbarians. Everything 
should be subordinated to shooting quickly.” 
Mr. Kipling expects rifle practice will secure 
for England, at least, the respect of other 
nations if it does not secure their love. 


—A plan is on foot in Tokio to found female 
schools of common grade in all important 
cities and towns in the country, with a hope 
of three higher institutions in Tokio, Osaka, 
and Sendal. The principal of the Meiji 
Jogakko holds that no distinction should be 
made in educational policy in regard to sex 
and that there must be but one sound principle 
in education “to make perfect human beings.” 


— The three Slav countries, Russia, Rumania 
and Servia, are at the bottom of the list in illit 
eracy, 80 per cent of their population being 
unable to read or write. In Spain the illiter- 
ates number 65 per cent; Italy, 48; France and 
Belgium, 14; Hungary, 43; Austria, 39; Ireland, 
21; Holland, 10; England, 8; Scotland, 7. In 
Germany Only 1 per cent are illiterate, while 
in Bavaria, Baden and Wurtemberg, as well as 
in Scandinavia, the classes with no education 
are now practically extinct. In the United 
States the white population shows 8 per cent 
ot illiteracy. 


— Basket weaving is to be introduced into 
the curriculum of the school for industrial 
training, supported by the Presbyterian board, 
in Sitka, Alaska. Sewing, dressmaking, cook- 
ing and domestic science are already well es- 
tablished branches of the school. Boys learn 
the trades of boat-building, shoemaking, car- 
pentry, etc. About eighteen model cottages 
in Sitka were built by the graduates, and are 
occupied by them and their families. The 
houses are furnished prettily. The wives, 
most of whom have been trained in the school, 
are excellent housekeepers. 


—The minister of public instruction of 
Rumania has taken a large order for trouble, 
in issuing a decree that the girls in Lhe schools 
of that country shall not wear corsets. The 
regulation is being fought vigorously. The 
Rumanian maidens who boast that they are 
the descendants of the ancient Romans, cite 
that a sort of corset was worn in Roman days, 
and they hold it to be their inalienable right 
to continue the traditional custom. As the 
anti-corset pronunciamento has not been out 
long its final effect cannot be known, but the 
indications are that it cannot be enforced. 





"YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK ” 
is the name of a little book nicely gotten up 
and profusely illustrated, descriptive of the 
most wonderful 3,400 square miles in the world. 
It will be sent to any eddress for twenty-five 
cents, by Charles 8. Fee, of the Northern 
Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. It isa compendium of 
the Park, historically, touristically and dis- 


criptiveically, and will answer for a guide 
book. 












DIRECTORY OF 
LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers. It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. ‘The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieidad Street, 


FISH TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LOSG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


Boston. 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


{ Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, all kinds of 
i positions. 


Excellent salaries. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., Moore Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Cur THIS OUT! 


We are constantly having calls for teachers for which we cannot find candidates. Return 
this slip within a reasonable time with an account of your education and professional train- 
ing and experience, if any, with names of references regarding your school work, and we will give 
you FREE ENROLLMENT as candidates for such positions as the above. If you cannot 
accept another position now, let us get your papers ready for use when you can. To-day we have 
waiting for candidates such calls for teachers as the following: 1st grade, $360; 2d grade, $600; 
7th grade, $600; private school, (man) $600; mixed schools, etc. Write at once to the 

EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. (Sixth Year). Y. M. C. A. BL!.G., PORTLAND, MB. 



































THE CLARK B. FR. CLARK, Manager. 378-388 Wabash Av. 
TEACHERS’ Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value’’ CHICAGO. 
for their services should correspond with us with a view Send for 
AGENCY to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. | ‘‘OUR PLATFORM.” 














THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT @ CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
free on application. 





Agency manual 
Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; ¥. M.C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blod., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Tie P 9 Recommends college and normal 
ratt eachers A en graduates, specialists, and other 

ee y teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SCHERMERHORN ——————————"- 


HAZARD Teachers’ Agency for Northwestern 
Established 1892. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 








Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
JOHN C. RockwELL, Manager. 





Positions. 
732 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REMOVAL! 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE OF BOSTON will be located, after 


May first, in convenient and attrac 
tive rooms in the new WALKER BUILDING, 120 BOYLSTON STREET. Old and new frien s 
are invited tocall. New manual, of interest to earnest, ambitious teachers, sent free on application. 


IF YOU ARE ADVANCED TO A HIGHER GRADE 


You should not attempt to teach without the assistance of POPULAR EDUCATOR. Its monthly 
visits will bring inspiration and encouragement. POPULAR EDUCATOR is edited for teachers of 
intermediate and grammar grades, and can be taken into the class room and used there. Sample 
copy and prospectus of the work for the coming year will be sent upon application to 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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How the Sheep were Brought 
Home 
Once there was a little boy whose 
father had several sheep. Every night 
the little boy drove the sheep home to 
the barn. 


One night they didn’t wish to go home. 
The little boy tried and tried to get them 
out of the pasture, but when he would 
get them near the gate they would all 
run away across the pasture again. 








Finally the little boy began to cry and 
sat down by the gate. In afew minutes 
a rabbit came along. “ Why are you 
crying, little boy ?” said the rabbit. 





“TI am crying because I can’t get my 
sheep out of the pasture,” said the boy. 
“T'll get them out for you,” said the 
rabbit. 
And away went the rabbit, jump, jump, 
jump, after the sheep. But the sheep 
didn't seem to notice him, so he began to 
cry, too, and sat down beside the boy. 








Then a squirrel came along. “ Why 
are you crying, little rabbit?” said the 
squirrel. 


“T am crying because the boy is crying, 
and the boy is crying because he can't 
get his sheep out of the pasture,” said the 
rabbit. 








“T'll get them out for you,” said the 
squirrel. And away ran the squirrel after 
the sheep. He seemed almost to fly he 
went so fast, but the sheep didn’t seem to 
notice him. 


‘He soon found out he couldn’t bring 
them, so he began to cry, and came and 
sat down beside the rabbit. 











Just then a bee came along. He said, 
“ Buzz-z-z, why are you crying, little squir- 
rel?” 

“T am crying because the rabbit is 
crying, and the rabbit is crying because 
the boy is crying, and the boy is crying 
because he can’t get his sheep out of the 
pasture, said the squirrel. 


“ Buzz-z-z, I'll get them out for you,” 
said the bee When the little bee said 
this, they all laughed out loud. But the 
little bee didn’t care if they add laugh at 
him. 
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Away he flew to the sheep, Saying 
“ Buzz-z-z,’ and as soon as the sheep 
heard him they ran toward the gate as 
fast as they could. 


The little bee followed them, saying, 
“ Buzz-z-z,” and the sheep kept running 
until they came to the barn. 


An Honest Boy 


Adapted by M HetEN Beckwirx (Author unknown) 
Mr. Black was waiting in the depot of 
a large city for his train. 


A bright little boy stepped up to him 
and said, “ Shine, sir ?”’ 


~ «T should like my boots blacked,” was 
the reply. 





“T shall be glad to shine them, sir,” 
said the boy. 





«Have I time? I wish to take the 


New York train.” 








“No time to lose, sir, but I can do it 
for you before the train leaves.” 
“Certain of it?” 
“Yes, sir. Shall I?” 
“ Yes.” 


In a second the bootblack was on his 
knees shining Mr. Black’s shoes. 


“Don't let me get left.” 
“No, sir, I will not,” said the boy work- 
ing very fast. 











“What isyourname?” 
“ Rob Holmes.” 
“Is your father living ?” 
“No, sir, there is only mother and I 
and — the train is going, sir.” 
Mr. Black took a silver half-dollar from 
his pocket. 
He handed it to Rob who began to 
make the change. 











Mr. Black stepped on the train and 
before Rob could reach him with the 
money the train had started. 


Two years later Mr. Black went to 
this same city again. 











As he walked along the street near the 
depot, a boy spoke to him. 





“ Were you ever here before, sir ?” 
“ Yes, two years ago.” 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful It is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Ciarcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but sim- 
ply absorbs the gases and impurities always 
present in the stomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking, or after eating onions or other odor, 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money isin Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the cont-ary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says, “I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suff _ring from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fiied by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and, 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of 
the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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Analyze the trade-mark—the petals of flower spell the name 


COSMOS\YZZ PICTURES 


A Feast for Picture Lovers and Collectors 
Sold in stores or sent by mail, ten pictures of standard size, 
or four of the larger size, for twenty-five cents. 


Special Offer to Readers of Primary Education: 
To anyone not familiar with these pictures we will send 
for twenty-five cents, five of our most popular subjects of 
standard size, with two of the larger size, and a complete 
catalog containing a thousand illustrations, if you will 
mention Primary Education, 

Catalog 32 may be ordered separately for two 2-cent stamps. 


Cosmos Pictures Co., 296 Broadway, New York 





Palling ards, 


To introduce our fine stationery, we will send, 
put up in a neat box, 50 best quality calling cards, 


oe Bg en. te. 


latest size and style,with your name neatly printed 
in script, upon receipt of 15 two cent stamps 


THE EDUCATOR, 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





NOTES. 


— Dr. Rina Mastio has been elected professor 
of anatomy in the University of Milan. She is 
the first woman to be appointed to a profes- 
sorship in an Italian university. 





—A woman’s club at Chicago co-operated 
with the board of education in establishing a 
high echool lunch room capable of accommo- 
dating one thousa:.d people and furnishing 
them with food at cost. The board appropri- 
ated $1,500, and the women raised the rest of 
the money necessary. 


—Itis reported from the Philiprine Islands 
that the first enthusiasm of children and 
parents for education is cooling off. In some 
places many who went to school last year 
failed to return at the opening of the new year 
in June. In other localities the statement is 
made that only the children of the rich are 
attending the public schools, the poor remain. 
ing away. Certain it is, that many of the 
Filipinos consider sending their children to 
the schools a sort of personal favor conferred 
upon the Americans. They are not so hungry 
for knowledge as some of us in the United 
States supposed they were. 


— President Roosevelt has furnished a motto 
for a youthful admirer in Pawtucket, R. I., as 
aresult of a letter written the exe utive by 
the small boy. A short time ago the pupils of 
the Broadway school were instructed to 
choose and adopt a motto to be used asa guide 
through life. Seven-year-old Francis Burton 
Iiarrington chose an utterance addressed by 
Roosevelt to his Rough Riders on going into 
action: “No matter what comes, you must 
not squeal.” The teacher suggested a letter 
to President Roosevelt, narrating the circum- 
stances, anc the boy added: ‘I can’t be presi- 
dent, for 1 have to be a doctor like my papa, 
but I will keep the motto.” Soon after a large 
envelope came tu the Harrington residence on 
Cottage street, inclosing a three-quarter life- 
siz3 picture of the president. On the lower 
margin, in the president’s own handwriti.g, 
was the following: ‘‘ For Francis Burton Har- 
rington, from Theodore Roosevelt, March 24, 
1902. Do you play football, Burton? If so, a 
gocd motto (for football and for life generally) 
is: ‘Don’t foul, don’t flinch, hit the line 
hard.’ ’"— Zz. 





CHILDREN OF THE PALM LANDS. 

This is 6n engaging book of 187 pages issued 
by the Educational Publishing Company, Bos, 
ton, and costing only fifty cents, and telling 
the children of the Northland how the children 
ofthe Hot Belt live, and what they see and do, 
and how tropical products grow and ripen 
and are transported to other lands where 
nature’s cornucopa is not so full. 

We are now in the midst of trees whose 
“blue and red and white flowers make bou- 
quets as big as haystacks.” If we had atree 
like that, with the colors of our flag displayed 
in as gorgeous lavishment, it would merit the 
rank of Columbia’s natural floral monar. h. 
Then we see the radiant feathered tenants of 
the forests whose song is always silent and the 
pickaninnies of the banana land, and then on 
to Suzuki’s home in Japan. And now we are 
dropped into a coffee planation in Brazil, 
where the process of growth and preparation 
of the coffee berry is described in a way so 
lacid and so picturesque that no child could 
fail to read with understanding and with in- 
terest. And again we are off for another land, 
the land of chocolate, where there are no cara. 
mels or creams, and then across the “ big sea 
water” till we find the little nomad Zahara, 
among the date palms and caravaias and 
sands of Araby,that some are wont to call 
“The Blest.” On we go to “ the lovely, lazy 
islands, called the East Indies, whence come 
pepper, and nutmegs, and cloves, and sneezing 

Malays are tangled among the vines.” 8o0 the 
author leads us through rich profusion of 
scene with facile strokes of descriptive grcup 
ings and tints —Normalite, Lebanon, Ohio. 








CRUEL METHODS 


Of Treating’ Piles and Rectal Diseases. 


The old methods of treating piles by the 
knife, by ligature or dilatation, besides caus 
ing intense pain and frequently collapse and 
death, are now know. to be worsethan useless 
as far as actually curing the trouble is con- 
cerned. 

Derangement of the liver and other internal 
organs, as well as constipa‘ion, often causes 
piles, and it is a mistake to treat it asa purely 
local disease; this is the reason why salves 
and ointments have so little effect and the 
widespread success of the Pyramid Pile Cure 
has demonstrated it. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not a salve nor 
ointment, but is in suppository form, which is 
applied at night, absorbed int» the sensitive 
rectal membrane and acts both as a local and 
constitutional treatment, and in cases of many 
years’ standing has made thousands of perma- 
nent cures. 

Many pile sufferers who have undergone 
surgical operations without relief or cure have 
been surprised by results from a few weeks’ 
treatment with the Pyramid supposilory. 

The relief from pain is so immediate that 
patients sometimes imagine that the Pyramid 
contains opiates or cocaine, but such is not the 
cace; it is guarranteed absolutely free from 
any injurious drug. 

The cure is the result of the healing oils and 
astringent properties of the remedy, which 
cause the li tle tumors and congested blood 
vessels to contract and a natural circulation is 
established. 

All druggists sell the Pyramid Pile Cure at 
50 cents for full-sized package. 

A little book on cause and cure of piles 
mailed free by addressing Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 











College 
|Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
i any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 

- purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal, Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

ment 33 Springfield. Mass. J 
oe 














Report Cards. 


ds are arranged for keeping a record 
daa mies of your’ pepils for each review 
during the termor year, One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged 
for the signature of the parents each month 
Size of each 3%x6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents 
Send 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 
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“Didn't I shine your boots for you at 
the depot? ” 


“ Some boy did.” 

“Tam the boy, sir. 
five cents. Here is your money. 
afraid I should never see you again.” 


Mr. Black was so o pleased to find Rob 
such an honest boy, that he went with 
him to see his mother. 


He told her that he should like to help 
Rob, and send him to school. 





I owe you forty- 
I was 











He gave Mrs. Holmes a comfortable 
home until Rob was through school, and 
then he was able to earn a good one for 
her himself. 


How Muff Told 


Luciz D. WELSH 
Muff was tied to the table leg and 
Max sat before him holding a bit of 
meat. 





Max was a little four year old boy with 
yellow curls and Muff was a big four 
year old cat with a gray coat. 


“ Now, Muff,’ said Max, “this is the 
Zoo, and you are a savage lion, the very 
savagest lion of all. You must roar 
when I show you the meat, like this.” 


“T can’t do that,” said a high, squeaky 
voice ; “I can’t do anything but just mew 
and purr.” 














Of course it was Max, but he made 
believe that Muff was talking. 








“I suppose you can't, Muffy, but you 
can have the meat just the same,’ Max 
said in his common voice. 


“There, you ~neédn’t be a_ lion any 
longer. I'll have you for a baby. Now 
be good while I put on this long dress 
and this bonnet.” : 








“T don’t want to wear any bonnet. It 


hurts my ears,” said the squeaky voice. 





“Of course you do. Babies always 
wear bonnets. Oh, you do look so cute! 
I'll take you to ride in May’s doll car- 
riage. 
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“ Pretty well,” said the squeaky voice, 


‘“ ~ «Oh, ~ Muff! ” said Max, “you ought 


to say, ‘ Pretty well, I th ank you. ie 





“He's very young - to talk at all, isn't 
he?” asked mamma. 





“ Yes’m. He's a very smart baby. 
He’s got six teeth. I'll show them to 
you.” 


But Muff didn’t wish to show his teeth. 
He squirmed so that his dress came off. 

















“« My baby is very naughty this morn- 
ing. I guess he is going to be sick. 
Perhaps he'll have the measles,” said 
Max. 


Muff stepped out of the carriage and 
jumped upon the piazza railing. The 
bonnet did not come off. So he looked 
very funny sitting there. 











Max hoped mamma wouldn’t look at 
him, though. Youd never guess w hy. 





Right down the middle of Muff's b: ack 
was a long strip where the fur had been 
cut short. His beautiful coat looked 
quite ragged. 














Muff waved his long tail across mam- 
ma’s work. She looked up and saw the 
place where the fur had been cut. 





“ Why, Max, who could have done that 
to poor Muff? How badly he looks.” 





Max turned red, and dropped his eyes. 
“ Do you know anything about it, Max?” 





The little boy did not answer. 
“Perhaps Muff knows about it. 
him, Max.” 


“Who cut your fur?” asked Max sadly. 
Muff couldn't tell a lie. 


“Max did,” said the squeaky v Voice. 
“With his little new scissors. 


“T was playing barber,” said Max, 
bursting into tears. “I didn’t think it 
would make Muff look so. Will it ever 
grow again, Mamma?” 


Ask 























“ Muff, tell Max not to cry any more. 
You'll soon be as handsome as ever.” 








“Good morning, Muff,” said Maimma, 
when they came out on the piazza. “How 
do you do?” 


But Muff. jumped ‘from the railing, 
bonnet and all, to chase a grasshopper, 
and Max ran after him. 
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SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 


No. |. Cottese. 
Double Elastic Action. 





Ho. 5. Scuoot. 7 
Medium in Flexibility, 


PERRYIAN 
mm, No. 71. Carienarnic, 
Fine Point 








Wo. 107, Ris Caciorapnic. 
Medium Point. 





Samples and Prices sent to the Princ ipale 
and Superintendents of Schools on app 
tion. 





PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., new vorx. 
LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possessra fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 








It pays to stick to a good thing when you 
find it. That is why it will pay you to use 


DIXON'S ‘Grapuite PENCILS 
Graphite 

in your schools in preference to any others. 
They are the most economical because they last 
the longest. They make a good clean see- 
able mark, Tell us the position you hold in 
the educational world, mention this paper, 


and you will receive samples that will sur- 
prise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 










Uncle Sam's School Songs 


1 or 1,000 copies only 18 cents a 
copy with postage or expressage 
ully prepaid ; 192 pages. Gontaies 
many patriotic songs and numer- 
ous practical suggestions. A sam- 
ple copy on receipt of 10 cents to 
any teacher who will return this 
advertisement. 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO., 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


consists of 75 varieties of seat work for 

primary grades. It is 

Educative, up-to-date and inexpensive. 
Send for catalogue. 


Ideal Busy Work Co., 6911 Princeton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 








We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing Sample of 
woes. Send 6c. stamp. A. W. 
SCOTT, CoHoEs, N 


When writing please men- 
tion this paper. 








NOTES. 


— Mr. Clayton Mark, the new president of 
the Chicago school board, has placed himself 
on record as in favor of the merit system for 
the promotion of teachers. The system as ar- 
ranged by Superintendent Cooley will be car- 
ried out. Under the former schedule salary 
increases were based on length of service, un- 
til the maximum had been reached, which for 
the primary teachers, was $800, for grammar 
teachers $825, and for head assistants, $900. 
The new schedule leaves this plan as it was 
and makes an addition to it. It provides a 
further maximum ranging from $75 to $100 
above the former for those teachers who show 
progress. The test of this progress is to be 
the markings of the school work made by the 
superintendents, supplemented by an annual 
examination for all teachers who desire to 
take it. 

To give the teachers an opportunity for 
study without cost to themselves, a system of 
normal school centers is to be established 
throughout the city, in charge of the normal 
school faculty. 

President Mark is entering upon his third 
term as a member of the board of education. 
He was appointed as a Republican six years 
since, by Mayor Swift, and has been re-ap- 
pointed twice by Mayor Harrison. For four 
years he was chairman of the finance commit- 
tee. 

Mayor Harrison is in favor of paying a sal- 
ary to the president of the board of educa. 
tion. The president, he says, has a great deal 
of work to do, and the position ovght to pay 
from $6,000 to $10,000 a year. Mr. Harris, the 
retiring president, will be chairman of the 
committee on school management. Mr. Wolff 
has been put at the head of the finance com- 
mittee. 


—The manual training schools of Philadel- 
puia are said to be the most popular high 
schools in the city. Hitherto they have had no 
buildings especially erected for their purpose, 
and have been considerably handicapped by 
the shortcomings of the makeshift buildings 
where they have been housed. The city coun- 
cil has specified that $200,000 of the money 
apportioned for the use of the board of educa- 
tion shall be expended for a manual training 
school building. The building committee of 
the board of education, however, think this 
sum quite inadequate, as a suitable structure 
without equipments would cost $250,000. 

Another act of the councils which does not 
meet with general approval is the appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for the use of a commission to 
devise a new school system for Philadelphia. 
One such attempt a few years ago provided 
that the board of education should be ap- 
pointed jointly by the mayor and the judges of 
the court of common pleas. This board was 
to be given entire control over all appoint- 
ments of teachers, as well asthe entire man- 
agement of the school property. The bill was 
presented to the legislature, but died in a 
house sub-committee on education. What will 
be the fate of the present attempt is yet un- 
certain. 


—The Mobile and Ohio Railroad inaugurated 
dining car service between St. Louis aud New 
Orleaus and Mobile, Sunday, August 31. The 
headquarters of the Superintendent of Dining 
Cars and the Commissary have been located 
at Jackson, Tennessee. 

In cost, finish and furnishing, the cars equal 
any that have yet been built. 





“MINIATURE WONDERLAND” 


is a beautiful little specimen of the printer’s 
art, descriptive of the Northern Facific Rail- 
wuy’s peculiar and very ancient trade mark. 
lt is illustrated in colors and will be sent by 
Charles 8. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any address 
tor four cents in stamps. 





FEW PEOPLE REALIZE 


The Danger in That Common Disease, 
Catarrh 


Because catarrhal diseases are s0 common 
and because catarrh is not rapidly fatal, 
people too often overlook and negiect it until 
some incurable ailment develops as a result of 
the neglect. 

The inflamed conditions of the membrane of 
the nose and throat make a fertile soil for the 
germs of Pneumonia and Consumption, in fact 
catarrhal pneumonia and catarrhal consump- 
tion are the most common forms of these 
dreaded diseases which annually cause more 
than one quarter of the deaths in this country. 

Remedies for catarrh are almost as numer- 
ous as catarrh sufferers but very few have any 
actual merit as a cure, the only good derived 
being simply a temporary relief. 

There is, however, a very effective remedy 
recently discovcred which is rapidly becom- 
ing famous for its great value in relieving and 
permanently curing all forms of catarrhal dis- 
eases, whether located in the head, throat, 
lungs or stomach. 

This new catarrh cure is principally compos- 
ed ofagum derived from the Eucalyptus tree, 
and this gum possesses extraordinary healing 
and antiseptic properties. It is taken inter- 
nally in the form of a lozenge or tablet, pleas- 
ant to the taste and so harmless that litile 
children take them with safety and benefit. 

Eucalyptus oil and the bark are sometimes 
used, but are not so convenient nor so pala- 
table as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is found in 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets which may be found 
in any drug store and any catarrh sufferer who 
has tried douches, inhalers, and liquid med- 
icines -vil) b3 surprised at the ~apid improve- 
ment after a lew days’ use o: Stuart’s Tablets 
which are composed of the gum of the Euca- 
lyptus tree, combined with other antiseptics 
which destroy the germs of catarrh in the 
blood and expel the catarrhal poison from the 
system. 

Dr. Ramsdell in speaking of Catarrh and its 
cure says: “After many experiments I have 
given up the idea of curing catarrh by the use 
of inhalers, washes, 8alves or liquid medisines. 
I have always had the best results from Stuart 
Catarrh Tablets; the red gum and other valu. 
able antiseptics contained in these tablets 
make them, in my opinion, far superior to any 
of the numerous caterrh remedies so exten- 
sively advertised. The fact that Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets are sold in drug stores, under 
protection ofa trademark, should not preju- 
dice conscientious physicians against them 
because their undoubted merit and harmless 
character make them a remedy which every 
catarrh sufferer may use with perfect safety 
and the prospect of a permanent cure. 

For colds in the head, for coughs, catarrhal 
deafness and catarrh of the stomach and liver, 
people who have tried them say that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are a household necessity- 





REPORT CARD the latest style folder, suitable 

for any school from 1 to 9 mo.. 
first doz. 10c, additivnal doz.5c. Mention this paper. 
Seibert Printing Uo., Dept. H, Canal Dover, O, 


Do You Live in Kamschatka? 


Do you wish you lived in New York State so that 
you might get Cornell Nature Study by correspond- 
ence? ‘The new Correspondence Course offers 
Cornell Nature Study to people outside the state. 

For particulars, write to 


Miss Julia E. Rogers, Cornell Heights, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. Book I. 


By Prof Harorp W. Fairsanks, Berkeley, Cali. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 








Beautifully illustrated. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Chicago SanFrancisco NewYork Boston 





October Entertainment 


MARIAN BLAKE 


(All rights reserved.) 
Autumn Leaves 


(These leaf exercises may be given by the whole school. If some chil- 
dren can take no other parts, let them have branches with leaves which 
they may wave during the singing of choruses, etc. ) 


If I Were a Glad Little Leaf 


(A song for little children carrying leaves — some red, some brown, 
some yellow. In first stanza, all hold leaves high, looking up; in 
second, swing them gracefully; in third, drop them with pretty fluttering 
motions. ‘Three children may be selected, if desired—one to sing first 
four lines of each stanza. All sing “ Heigh-ho,” and remainder of stanza 
each time.) 

















M. B. Cuas. E. Boyp 
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1. If I were a_ glad lit - tle leaf, 

2, 1f I were a glad iit - tle leaf, 

3. If I were a _ glad iit - tle leaf, 
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Beau - ti- ful col-ors [’d show, Scar- let [’d burn or 
When the great sun was a - glow, Brightly I'd glance and 
When the winds gent-ly did blow, Fromthe tree top, all 
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I were a glad lit-tle leaf. Scarletor rus-set or 
I were a glad lit - tle leaf. Up in the sunshine all 
I were a glad lit-tle leaf. Flitting and flut-ter-ing 
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olden I’dturn, If I were a glad lit - tle leaf. 
ightly I’d dance,If I were a gladlit- tle leaf. 
gaily I’d drop, If I were a gladlit-tle leaf. 


Ten Little Leaves 


(A Finger-Play for the babies. May be given with leaves if prefer- 
able.) 


! Ten little leaves to the maple clung, 
To and fro all day they swung. 


2 Ten little leaves in a row quite straight— 
Two let go and left—just eight. 


3 Eight little leaves—how the storm did drive, 
Three fell down and left—just five. 


4 Five little leaves peeped in at the door, 
Bess reached one and left—just four. 


5 Four little leaves—then a soft breeze blew, 
Two flew off and left—just two. 


6 Two little leaves—Jack Frost for fun 
Nipped their stems and left—not one. 
la 
\ 
1 Children in row, hands above heads, fingers outspread, waving 
them to and fro. 
2 One child recites—all looking up, curling two fingers under, recite 
“eight” together. 
3 Another child recites. As before, all look at fingers, hide three 
more, and say “ five’’ together. 
4 Same. 
5 Same. 
6 Same bringing down arms; laughing as all say, shaking heads, 
“ Not one.” 
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October’s Crown 


(Exercise for several little girls carrying a strip of leaves already 
fastened together. They stand in half circle back of one who has been 
chosen as October. 

While all recite first stanza, children—except October—come close 
together, making the strip of leaves into the shape of a wreath, or crown, 
At last line, one of them lifts it high. While all recite second stanza, 
two of the children bring wreath forward and offer it to October, who 
takes it and places it on head. All bow low. Both stanzas may be 
repeated — or any little song sung — while children circle round and 
round October.) 

All the leaves, little leaves, 
Brightest colors twining, 
Crimson tints, golden glints, 

Made a wreath all shining. 


Then these leaves, little leaves, 
Gay and glad and sober, 

Gave tiie crown, red, gold, and brown, 
To their Queen—October. 


The Trees of October 


(Exercise for girls of third grade, Each represents a tree and wears 
wreath made of its leaves, he children will enjoy making these 
wreaths themselves. Lay one leaf smoothly over another of about the 
same size. Pin them together with pins, or, if the leaf stem is long 
and firm like that of the maple, use stem. The ends of stems or pins, 
should all come on the underside of the wreath. 

Streamers, sashes — any trimmings—may be used, also, if time and 
leaves permit. If but few leaves of kinds given can be found, make 
little bunches of them and fasten on shoulder. 

Trees common to most localities have been selected. If one, or 
more, cannot be found, with a slight change in words, others may be 
substituted. ) 

Chestnut 
I am the Chestnut, dark and old, 
My bark is rough and wrinkled, 
My leaves are russet touched with gold, 
Their edges crinkled. 
Poplar 
I am the pretty Poplar Tree— 
My leaves all in a bustle, 
They clap their tiny hands in glee, 
And rustle—rustle. 
Ash 
I am the Ash. I never tire 
Of winds around me sweeping, 
My wine-red leaves they burn like fire 
About me leaping. 
Maple 
I am the Maple, straight and brown, 
Through autumn’s sunny weather, 
My shining scarlet leaves drop down 
And dance together. 
Elm 
I am a tall and graceful Elm, 
October, waiting, found me; 
The queen of all her rustic realm, 
With gems she crowned me. 
Oak 
I am the Oak—the king of trees! 
My leaves turn brown and sober, 
They sing to every passing breeze 
About October. 
All 
Oh, trees of forest, plain and hill, 
Tell everywhere the story— 
October’s here! her colors fill 
The world with glory. 


(Exercise may close with pretty march, led by Oak and Elm, in which 
the whole school joins, if desired. Or, whole school may sing 
“ October,” words and music of which may be found upon another page 


of this magazine.) 





Seed Exercise 


(This exercise is intended to be given as a little play by the whole 
school. Let some of the boys be the Thistles. If in the country, they 
may carry long stalks of thistles “ gone to seed,” from which prickers 
have been removed. Other boys may be the * Burr Brothers,” carrying 
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NOTES. 


— What a superintendent can do in stimulat 
ing professional enthusiasm and study among 
his teachers has been illustrated by Supt. 
George W. Twitmyer of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. In the past year monthly meetings 
have been held, devoted to discussion of funda- 
mental problems in education, every partici- 
pant coming prepared by thorough study. 
The guide-lines indicated by the superin- 
tendent have been of great help to the teachers 
desirous of progress in professional study. 
History of education has been decided upon as 
a major course in next year’s work, by a vote 
ofthe principals. When teachers voluntarily 
choose @ course of this kind, one may be sure 
that they are in earnest. The history of educa- 
tion has no attractions for those who are only 
after surface knowledge in pedagogy. It is the 
same in music; those who hasten to get 
enough of the mechanics of piano playing to 
play hymnsand rag-time on the call, see no use 
in the study of the historical development of 
music, except for people of leisure who like 
that sort of thing. The pedagogic rag-time 
players in teachers’ meetings; offer no encour- 
agement to serious study, such as will reveal 
the necessity of an historical insight into the 
evolution of education as a science and an art. 





—The German government has invited the 
United States, among a number of other coun. 
tries interested in the subject, to jo'n in a con- 
ference to be held next year, looking to the 
investigation of volcanoes and earthquakes by 
an international joint commission of scientists. 


—The New York State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Ithaca next year, at the invita- 
tion of President Schurman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. The following are the elected officers 
for 1902-3: President, Thomas R. Kneil, of 
Saratoga Springs; vice-presidents, John F. 
Townley, of New York; C. R. Drum of Syra- 
cuse; Isabella Ryan, of Buffalo, and Carolyn 
LeRowe of Brooklyn; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, of Rochester; assistant secretary, B. 
J. Reilly, of Brooklyn; treasurer, W. H. Bene- 
dict, of Elmira; assistant treasurer, John C. 
Chase, of Saratoga Springs; transportation 
agent, John H. McInness, of Brooklyn; super- 
intendent of exhibits, F. B. Boynton, of Ithaca; 
executive committee, Thomas R. Kneil of 
Saratoga Springs; Henry P. Emerson, of Buf- 
falo, and Abram Fischlowitz, of New York. 


— The University of Chicago Press announces 
forthe month of September a book entitled 
The Place of Industry in Elementary Educa- 
tion, by Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. The ap- 
pearance of this book is timely, coming in re- 
sponse to a very general demand for some 
principle by means of which to evaluate the 
various forms of industry that are being intro. 
duced into the elementary school with refer- 
ence to other factors of education. Although 
written from the point of view of scientific 
research it is sufficiently concrete and popular 
in style to be serviceable in normal schools 
reading circles, and women’s clubs. 


STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS. By Hattie E. 
Macomber. New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Educational Publishing Co. 


The wonders of Nature are never so interest- 
ing to us as when they have been captured 
and used for our service by & man with a 
genius for invention. The vapor that rises 
from the roof on a sunny day, after a shower, 
has no special interest for the child, but the 
steam that carries him over the country in an 
express train, or over the sea in a boat, is a 
wonderful and absorbing study. The story of 
our great inventors, therefore, is not only an 
excellent lesson in biography and successful 
achievement, but an introduction to those 
wonders of nature that have made the inven- 
tions of nature possible. 

This little book contains the stories of 
Fulton, Whitney, Morse, Cooper, and Edison, 
told in the simplest and most direct language. 
The teacher will find it no more difficult, and 
far more interesting than much ofthe material 
contained in primary reading books. The 
chapters are amply illustrated. 





Brown’s Famous Pictures 
One cent each, 120 for $1.00 


Size 5 1-2 x8. 2,000 subjects in black and white or sepia. 
Photographic reproductions of famous paintings, comprising all the 
world’s masterpieces, by old and modern masters. Portraits of 
famous men, women, authors, composers, and their homes. Histori- 
cal paintings, scenery and architecture. 

Brown’s Miniature Pictures, 500 subjects, 2 for 1 cent. 

Platinoprints and Carbonprints, size 7 x 9, 3 cents each. 

Wall Pictures, 19 x 25, 25 cents each, 

Send 2 cent stamp for two sample pictures and our new 32-page 
illustrated catalogue. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., = = = = _ Beverly, Mass. 
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A New School Song Book. 


Complete with Words and [lusic, 


There has long been a call for a song book for schools that should contain the songs 
most liked by teachers and pupils and best adapted for school-room use, Al! other 
books, so far as we know, while they contain « few good songs, contain many songs which 
are seldom made use of in school. In ournew book ... 


Song Favorites 


an attempt has beem made to produce a work which shall contain only songs that are 
popular in school. 

To thisend every available source has been consulted and every really good and 
popular school s 1g that could be secured has been inserted. We believe there is nota 
song here but all : 2e pupils will like to sing. 

lf any teach_rs imagine they should all be mew songs, such teachers should remem- 
ber that we should teach our pupils the best, not necessarily the latest. and that it is only 
in five or ten vears that a really good song is written. We believe this book contains the 
—_ collection of songs for schools that has ever been gotten togethér. Such, at least, has 

en our aim. 

Tne book is substantially bound, and we nave placed the price at 15 centsa copy, or 
$1.50 a dozen, post-paid. Address Publisher of THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N Y. 


Some of the Latest and Best-Books for Teachers. 


The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. 
For35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
ing the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 

16 pages, original, good paper, good print, high 


grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75 cts.; with pz dollar edu- 
if] Xaminad 10Nn, cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 


schools. 
Uniform Examinations in New York State for the 
t two years, from August '98 to August '99, and very eek 
Tom Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books . P 
for the price of one. The auswers and construc- Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
tions in Drawing are also given. forschools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 


A New Book World’s Review, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
e 


1900--1901 |Seat Work. 


&3-We also send with the book a supplement 
containing the questions and answers rt Ave The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
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Why take a monthly Current Topic paper when 
you can get The WORLD'S EVIEW 
every week for the same price? Illustrated, 


Current Topics 





1900 to the esent time, making the 
STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com- JUST PUBLISHED. 
ay? . Sooke lor previews years, 25 cts, each. By EvIzaABeTH MERRICK KnyIpP, B. 8, 
or $2.00 we send a containing all ques- 50 Language Sheets. All different. 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 50 Arithmetic Sheets. “ Pe 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 50 Geography Sheets.“ “ 


50 Miscellaneous Sheets. ‘“ 


“é “ 
d from Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustrated 
This book tells the teacher how to procee " ‘4 i. 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What | With full directions for using onc q set, an 
uestions toask, What answers to require. adapted to all grades of school work. 
fhe book is for the teacher only, the pupils being | Price, 25cents per set of 50 sheets.—6 Sets, $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
DRAWING |”"*S5. 
se 
Special Offer. 
goortied wae oo yy = be prepared by To introduce this work we = — 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in to one teacher in each school only, the 
k. Teachers are also enabled to pass an ’ 
ee a ieniten tp Dooeing by studying this book. | five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 | receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 
a and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- One From IM y. 
Gy We havejust addede chapteronecol- | The Work Series are just what teachers want. 
or to this book, with questions at the bot- | gend me sets, 1000fakind. The series are just 
tom of each page. for the use of teachers | excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 


preparing for examinations. Priceofthe | selling them in Iowa. PRIN. O. A. CoLLINe 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. Stuart, Iowa. 











For‘above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y, 
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burrs. Some little girls may be the “ Milkweed Babies,” with crisp pods 
of the milkweed all ready to snap open. One little boy may be the 
Wind. 

Exercise may be closed with march, or dance, if desired. 

Verses may be used as single recitations, if not convenient to give the 
whole as a play.) 


Little boy as Wind, recites : 


Oh, the skies were blue that day in fall, 

As the wind leaped down the mountains tall, 

And called the seeds on plants and weeds, 
“Come, fly away, fly away, one and all.” 


Children in seats, answering and showing seeds: 


Across the fields went the welcome call, 

And the seeds of plants both great and small, 
They spread their wings—the filmy things— 
And flew away, blew away, one and all. 


Children, here and there in room, standing and showing 
seeds: 
There was Dandelion—a fluffy ball— 
There was Golden Rod beside the wall— 
And Thistle down and Milkweed brown— 
They flew away, blew away, one and all. 





Little Workers [Il 
In the Orchard 


(Song for any number of boys and girls. During first chorus, march 
about stage, or room, as if going to the orchard. Imaginary baskets 
should hang from one arm — poles should be carried over shoulder. 
During second chorus, knock trees with poles. Some may climb trees 
and shake branches, if desired—all in pantomime. During third chorus, 
load up baskets with ripe fruit, taste it, smack lips, and finally carry 
baskets—full and heavy this time—from stage. Make all as natural as 








possible. ) 
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. Peaches redden here and there In the orchard sun-ny, 
. Apples hang-ing ov - er-head,Round and ripe and mellow, 
3. Shake the branches, down they come, Thro’ the autumn weather, 
CHORUS 
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Pears are ripening everywhere, Plums are sweet as honey.To the 
Show their pretty cheeks of red Streaked with golden yellow, 
Ap-ple, pear,and peach,and plum,Tumbling down together. 
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or-chard, the orchard, hur - rah! we’re a - way! We'll 
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gath-er the-fruit from each low bending spray— Hur- 
bos . $8 
—— 
rah, then, hur - rah! and a - way! a- ane 


Chorus 


From the orchard, etc. 
We've gathered, etc. 





A Discovery 
(Teachers who keep Columbus Day in October, may find this helpful.) 


(Recitation for several boys, representing Columbus and his crew. 
All with motions as if sailing—one at helm, etc. 
Globe should stand near on table.) 


We are Columbus and his crew, 
We sail the ocean over, 
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A lovely land of pearls and gold 
We’re going to discover. 


It may be but a little world 
With lakes and rivers shiny, 

With valleys small all green and blue, 
And hills and mountains tiny. 


( Wave hats) 
We’re now in sight of land—hurrah ! 
Sail fast as you are able. 
The little world’s the big new globe 
That stands on teacher’s table. 


The Soldier-Thistles 


Several little boys recite: 


The thistles are bold little soldiers, 
Sturdy and straight and tall, 
They stand drawn up as for battle 
Close to the old stone wall. 
“ach wears a uniform green and brown, 
And a bright little, light little cap of down. 


(Wave stalks to and fro as if in wind—blow off down at 
close.) 
The thistles are bold little soldiers, 
Carrying sharp little spears, 
The wind comes dashing upon them— 
The charge is met with “ three cheers,” 
With a bow of his head, each queer little chap 
Shakes off his bright little, light little cap. 


(Chase down about, blowing it here and there.) 


The thistles are bold little soldiers, 
Standing up straight in the sun, 
The smoke of the fray rises thickly— 
After the battle is done. 
But if you should look, you’d notice, perhaps, 
’Tis only the down of their bright little caps. 





The Milkweed Babies 


Wind (as little girls come forward :) 


As down across the pasture, 
The wind goes singing, singing— 
He finds some dainty little elves 
Upon the milkweed swinging. 
He sings a song both sweet and low, 
And up—away—the fairies go. 


Girls (reciting in concert, or singing to music— Holy 
Night” :) 
(With swaying motions of arms and bodies.) 


Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, 
Milkweed babies snugly lie, 
In their cradles warm and brown, 
Wrapped about with softest down— 
Rock-a-bye, a-bye, 
Rock-a-bye, a-bye. 


(Holding up pods, snapping them, showing down.) 
Wake, awake ; wake, awake ; 
Little cradles snap and break, 
Milkweed babies—tiny elves— 
All on tip-toe, poise themselves, 
Wake, awake ; awake ; 
Wake, awake ; awake. 


( Open pods wide, blow down out and about.) 
Fly away, fly away, 
Lightly swing and lightly sway, 
Up and down and round about, 
Flitting, fluttering in and out, 
Fly away, away— 
Fly away, away. 
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DENTACURA| 


“HH TOOTH-PASTE 









destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. ‘The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
Literature on application 
DENTACURA COMPA*Y, 
Newark, N. 4d., 0.8. A. 





WHAT IS SCHAPIROGCRAPH ? 
THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly 
multicopies auything written with pen 
and typewriter, also music, drawings, 
+te. One ori-inal gives 150 copies 
BLACK ink in 15 minutes. Avoids: 
stencils, wa hing, delays, and expen- 
sive supplies. Price complete cap- 
size outfit. $8.00. Lasts years. 

Sent on 5 days’ free trial without dep sit. 
The A. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CO,, 265 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps ormoney order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teacners, one 
rear, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 

xamination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, peng Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. &@-We 
are giving you the books free to introduce them, 


Offer Il. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a@ year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, §2.85. 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World, or Teacher’s Gazette 
forone year. 4@~Total value, $J.%a. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the papers or magazines youcan have your sub- 
—_ begin when the time for which you have 
paid has ex pired. 

In case of the book, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca §t,, - Buffalo, N. Y. 














FF VY - By Mail, 
ILOUES 2. 

Areal gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BirDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 
3, Each, 25c. 


THE HELPERS 3:£h.28¢- 


mentions PRIMARY EpucATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














BOOK TABLE. 


McCCULLOUGH’s LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. By Annie Willis McCullough. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, 128 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American 
Book Co. 


This is the latest addition to the well-known 
and widely used series of Eclectic School Read- 
ings. It comprises a carefully graded selec- 
tion of short and attractive stories, many cf 
which are arranged in groups, to retain the 
child’s interest in the characters. The vocab- 
ulary used is confined mainly to that found in 
the five leading First Readers, and the new 
nouns and verbs intro.juced in each lesson are 
closely related to those of the story preceding. 
The words learned are impressed on the child’s 
mind by repeated use of the same, or similar, 
phrases and sentences. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and will, we are sure, be welcomed 
by primary teachers. 


IN MYTHLAND. Vol. II. By M. Helen Beck- 
with. Illustrated by Susanne Lathrop. Bos- 
ton: Hducational Publishing Co. 


The favor with which the first volume of 
“In Mythland ” was received is sufficient rea- 
son for the prophecy that this second series of 
old time stories will be gladly welcomed by 
teachers and children. The eighteen skilfully 
told stories in this attractive little book are 
full of food for the imagination and will give 
delightful glimpses into the myth world of 
which the children will hear much more in 
literature and art when they are older. Miss 
Beckwith has carefully sifted these stories and 
lefc out all that could be considered objection- 
able tor the little ones. The illustrations are 
dainty, original in conception, and full of the 
spirit and feeling of the scenes they illustrate. 
They will reward study. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Arthur May Mowry, A. M., 324 pages, In- 
troductory price, 70 cents. Fully illustrated. 
New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 
Company. 

The author has made an elementary school 
history of England that is scholarly, accurate, 
and thoroughly instructive. With a happy 
faculty he has written a book that the younger 
children can understand and that their elders 
can find pleasure and interest in. It is suit- 
able to grammar grades, for the biographical 
method appeals particularly to young pupils; 
and it is equally well adaptei to use asa pre- 
paratory text in the high school, or as a sup- 
plementary reader in both grammar and high 
school work. At the end of each chapter are 
suggestions for topical study and questions 
that serve for review and for guiding teachers 
and pupils to further thought and discussion. 
Chronological and genealogical tables are 
also provided. The book seems to lack noth- 
ing that the teacher requires, and outside of 
the school-room it should take a strong hold 
on the public by reason of its general attrac- 
tiveness. 


—A revised edition of White’s “ Money and 
Banking,” the first edition of which was pub- 
lished seven years ago, has just been published 
by Ginn & Company. During this period this 
book has been a standard in the field of 
finance. The changes in our financial legisla- 
tion and the still greater ones in public 
opinion have made it desirable for the pub- 
lishers to prepare a second edition to bring 
the text down to the present day and to treat 
fully present problems. 

The book has been thoroughly revised, and 
in its revision the author has had the assist- 
ance of two skilled university teachers who 
have been specially interested in adapting the 
work for use as a text-book in college and uni- 
versity classes. It is our belief that in its 
present form the book may be regarded as a 
standard text on this subject in our higher 
institutions. 


— Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio, 
announce the latest style in Report Cards, a 
folder suitable for any school, from 1 to 9 mo. 


Reading. 


Most complete set of Chari:. 





They cover the entire range of 
Common School Subjects 


NATIONAL COMPLETE CHARTS 


Fifty-four Pages, Beautifully Lithographed, 
30 x 40 inches 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Carefully Graded, Word and 


40¢e 




















Object 


Meth d a Complete System of Phonics, 
Writing. The Vertical System. 


Arithmetic. Primary Arithmetic, Tables, Practical 
Measurements, Business Methods, 


Geography. A Complete set of Maps. 


Astronomical Geography. The Solar System, The 
Seasons, Eclipses, Tides, etc. 


History. A set of Historical Maps, Historical Tree. 


Civil Government. Music. 
Parliamentary Law. Physiology. 
Drawing. Bookkeeping. 


Every sheet bound in cloth. Adjustable Iron Stand, 
Price, $20.00 


To be appreciated this set of Charts must be seen, there- 
fore we will send a set to any school desiring Charts, 
to be returned a; our expense if not satisfactory. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Agents Wanted. 4430 Marke; St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





mesic Sale—To close out stock we mail 75 pieces 
latest songs, marches, waltzes, for 25c. oney 
back if not satisfied. Shaw & Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


>HEE This handsome county map, 


48 x 34 inches, is mounted 
on rollers, ready to hang on 
the wall. It is printed in colors, is 
thoroughly up to date and is particularly 
interesting and valuable, as it shows in 
colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana pur- 
chase, the Texas annexation, the Gadsden 
purchase, the cession by Mexico and the 
Northwest acquisition by discovery and 
settlement. It will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay 
for packing and transportation. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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burrs. Some little girls may be the “ Milkweed Babies,” with crisp pods 
of the milkweed all ready to snap open. One little boy may be the 
Wind. 

Exercise may be closed with march, or dance, if desired. 

Verses may be used as single recitations, if not convenient to give the 
whole as a play.) 


Little boy as Wind, recites : 
Oh, the skies were blue that day in fall, 
As the wind leaped down the mountains tall, 
And called the seeds on plants and weeds, 
** Come, fly away, fly away, one and all.” 


Children in seats, answering and showing seeds: 


Across the fields went the welcome call, 

And the seeds of plants both great and small, 
They spread their wings—the filmy things— 
And flew away, blew away, one and all. 


Children, here and there in room, standing and showing 
seeds : 
There was Dandelion—a fluffy ball— 
There was Golden Rod beside the wall— 
And Thistle down and Milkweed brown— 
They flew away, blew away, one and all. 





Little Workers [Il 
In the Orchard 


(Song for any number of boys and girls. During first chorus, march 
about stage, or room, as if going to the orchard. Imaginary baskets 
should hang from one arm — poles should be carried over shoulder. 
During second chorus, knock trees with poles. Some may climb trees 
and shake branches, if desired—all in pantomime. During third chorus, 
load up baskets with ripe fruit, taste it, smack lips, and finally carry 
baskets—full and heavy this time—from stage. Make all as natural as 
possible. ) 


M. B. Cuas. E. Boyp 
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1. Peaches redden here and there In the orchard sun-ny, 
2. Apples hang-ing ov - er-head,Round and ripe and mellow, 
3. Shake the branches, down they come, Thro’ the autumn weather, 
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Pears are ripening everywhere, Plums are sweet as honey.To the 
Show their pretty cheeks of red Streaked with golden yellow. 
Ap-ple, pear,and peach,and plum,Tumbling down together. 
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Chorus 


From the orchard, etc. 
We've gathered, etc. 





A Discovery 
(Teachers who keep Columbus Day in October, may find this helpful.) 


(Recitation for several boys, representing Columbus and his crew. 


All with motions as if sailing—one at helm, etc. 
Globe should stand near on table.) 


We are Columbus and his crew, 
We sail the ocean over, 
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A lovely land of pearls and gold 
We’re going to discover. 


It may be but a little world 
With lakes and rivers shiny, 

With valleys small all green and blue, 
And hills and mountains tiny. 


( Wave hats) 
We’re now in sight of land—hurrah ! 
Sail fast as you are able. 
The little world’s the big new globe 
That stands on teacher’s table. 





The Soldier-Thistles 


Several little boys recite: 


The thistles are bold little soldiers, 
Sturdy and straight and tall, 
They stand drawn up as for battle 
Close to the old stone wall. 
Each wears a uniform green and brown, 
And a bright little, light little cap of down. 


(Wave stalks to and fro as if in wind—blow off down at 
close.) 
The thistles are bold little soldiers, 
Carrying sharp little spears, 
The wind comes dashing upon them— 
The charge is met with “ three cheers,” 
With a bow of his head, each queer little chap 
Shakes off his bright little, light little cap. 


(Chase down about, blowing it here and there.) 


The thistles are bold little soldiers, 
Standing up straight in the sun, 
The smoke of the fray rises thickly— 
After the battle is done. 
But if you should look, you’d notice, perhaps, 
’Tis only the down of their bright little caps. 





The Milkweed Babies 


Wind (as little girls come forward :) 


As down across the pasture, 
The wind goes singing, singing— 
He finds some dainty little elves 
Upon the milkweed swinging. 
He sings a song both sweet and low, 
And up—away—the fairies go. 


Girls (reciting in concert, or singing to music— Holy 
Night” :) 
(With swaying motions of arms and bodies.) 


Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, 
Milkweed babies snugly lie, 
In their cradles warm and brown, 
Wrapped about with softest down— 
Rock-a-bye, a-bye, 
Rock-a-bye, a-bye. 


( Holding up pods, snapping them, showing down.) 
Wake, awake ; wake, awake ; 
Little cradles snap and break, 
Milkweed babies—tiny elves— 
All on tip-toe, poise themselves, 
Wake, awake ; awake ; 
Wake, awake ; awake. 


(Open pods wide, blow down out and about.) 
Fly away, fly away, 
Lightly swing and lightly sway, 
Up and down and round about, 
Flitting, fluttering in and out, 
Fly away, away— 
Fly away, away. 
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destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. ‘The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and eo ee 
Literature on application 
DENTACURA COMPA‘ Y, 
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WHAT IS SCHAPIROCRAPH ? 
THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly 
multicopies auything written with pen 
and typewriter, also music, drawings, 
+te. One ori-inal gives 150 copies 
BLACK ink in 15 minutes. Avoids: 
stencils, wa hing, delays, and expen- 
sive supplies. Price complete cap- 
size outfit. $8.00. Lasts years. 

Sent on 5 days’ free trial without dep sit. 
The A. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CO,, 265 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teacners, one 
rear, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 

xamination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, Sey Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. #g-We 
are giving you the books free to introduce them. 


Offer II. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, §2.85. 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World, or Teacher’s Gazette 
forone year. 4@>-Total value, $u.sa. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the papers or magazines youcan have your sub- 
— begin when the time for which you have 
paid has ex pired. 

Tn case of the book+, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, ete. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca §St., - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Areal gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 

it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3880 25¢- 


To any one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every Ae/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 


. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











BOOK TABLE. 


McCULLOUGH’s LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. By Annie Willis McCullough. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, 128 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American 
Book Co. 


This is the latest addition to the well-known 
and widely used series of Eclectic School Read- 
ings. It comprises a carefully graded selec- 
tion of short and attractive stories, many cf 
which are arranged in groups, to retain the 
child’s interest in the characters. The vocab- 
ulary used is confined mainly to that found in 
the five leading First Readers, and the new 
nouns and verbs intro.juced in each lesson are 
closely related to those of the story preceding. 
The words learned are impressed on the child’s 
mind by repeated use of the same, or similar, 
phrases and sentences. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and will, we are sure, be welcomed 
by primary teachers. 





IN MYTHLAND. Vol. II. By M. Helen Beck- 
with. Illustrated by Susanne Lathrop. Bos- 
ton: Educational Publishing Co. 


The favor with which the first volume of 
‘In Mythland ” was received is sufficient rea- 
son for the prophecy that this second series of 
old time stories will be gladly welcomed by 
teachers and children. The eighteen skilfully 
told stories in this attractive little bork are 
full of food for the imagination and will give 
delightful glimpses into the myth world of 
which the children will hear much more in 
literature and art when they are older. Miss 
Beckwith has carefully sifted these stories and 
lefc out all that could be considered objection- 
able tor the little ones. The illustrations are 
dainty, original in conception, and full of the 
spirit and feeling of the scenes they illustrate. 
They will reward study. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Arthur May Mowry, A. M., 324 pages. In- 
troductory price, 70 cents. Fully illustrated. 
New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 
Company. 

The author has made an elementary school 
history of England that is scholarly, accurate, 
and thoroughly instructive. With a happy 
faculty he has written a book that the younger 
children can understand and that their elders 
can find pleasure and interest in. It is suit- 
able to grammar grades, for the biographical 
method appeals particularly to young pupils; 
and it is equally well adaptei to use asa pre- 
paratory text in the high school, or as a sup- 
plementary reader in both grammar and high 
school work. At the end of each chapter are 
suggestions for topical study and questions 
that serve for review and for guiding teachers 
and pupils to further thought and discussion. 
Chronological and genealogical tables are 
also provided. The book seems to lack noth- 
ing that the teacher requires, and outside of 
the school-room it should take a strong hold 
on the public by reason of its general attrac- 
tiveness. 


- 

—A revised edition of White’s “‘ Money and 
Banking,” the first edition of which was pub- 
lished seven years ago, has just been published 
by Ginn & Company. During this period this 
book has been a standard in the field of 
finance. The changes in our financial legisla- 
tion and the still greater ones in public 
opinion have made it desirable for the pub- 
lishers to prepare a second edition to bring 
the text down to the present day and to treat 
fully present problems. 

The book has been thoroughly revised, and 
in its revision the author has had the assist- 
ance of two skilled university teachers who 
have been specially interested in adapting the 
work for use as a text-book in college and uni- 
versity classes. It is our belief that in its 
present form the book may be regarded as a 
standard text on this subject in our higher 
institutions. 


— Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio, 
announce the latest style in Report Cards, a 
folder suitable for any school, from 1 to 9 mo. 
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mesic Sale—To close out stock we mail 75 pieces 
latest songs, marches, waltzes, for 25c. oney 
back if not satisfied. Shaw & Co., Canton, Ohio. 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
r t 48 x 34 inches, is mounted 

on rollers, ready to hang on 
the wall. It is printed in colors, is 
thoroughly up to date and is particularly 
interesting and valuable, as it shows in 
colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana pur- 
chase, the Texas annexation, the Gadsden 
purchase, the cession by Mexico and the 
Northwest acquisition by discovery and 
settlement. It will be sent to any address 








on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay 
for packing and transportation. 
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C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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burrs. Some little girls may be the “ Milkweed Babies,” with crisp pods 
of the milkweed all ready to snap open. One little boy may be the 
Wind. 

Exercise may be closed with march, or dance, if desired. 

Verses may be used as single recitations, if not convenient to give the 
whole as a play.) 


Little boy as Wind, recites : 


Oh, the skies were blue that day in fall, 

As the wind leaped down the mountains tall, 

And called the seeds on plants and weeds, 
“Come, fly away, fly away, one and all.” 


Children in seats, answering and showing seeds: 


Across the fields went the welcome call, 

And the seeds of plants both great and small, 
They spread their wings—the filmy things— 
And flew away, blew away, one and all. 


Children, here and there in room, standing and showing 
seeds : 
There was Dandelion—a fluffy ball— 
There was Golden Rod beside the wall— 
And Thistle down and Milkweed brown— 
They flew away, blew away, one and all. 





Little Workers [lI 
In the Orchard 


(Song for any number of boys and girls. During first chorus, march 
about stage, or room, as if going to the orchard. Imaginary baskets 
should hang from one arm — poles should be carried over shoulder. 
During second chorus, knock trees with poles. Some may climb trees 
and shake branches, if desired—all in pantomime. During third chorus, 
load up baskets with ripe fruit, taste it, smack lips, and finally carry 
baskets—full and heavy this time—from stage. Make all as natural as 
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M. B. Cuas, E. Boyp 
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2. Apples hang-ing ov - er-head,Round and ripe and mellow, 
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From the orchard, etc. 
We've gathered, etc. 





A Discovery 


(Teachers who keep Columbus Day in October, may find this helpful.) 


(Recitation for several boys, representing Columbus and his crew. 


All with motions as if sailing—one at helm, etc, 
Globe should stand near on table. ) 


We are Columbus and his crew, 
We sail the ocean over, 
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A lovely land of pearls and gold 
We’re going to discover. 






It may be but a little world 
With lakes and rivers shiny, 

With valleys small all green and blue, 
And hills and mountains tiny. 


( Wave hats) 
We’re now in sight of land—hurrah ! 
Sail fast as you are able. 
The little world’s the big new globe 
That stands on teacher’s table. 


The Soldier-Thistles 
Several little boys recite : 

The thistles are bold little soldiers, 

Sturdy and straight and tall, 
They stand drawn up as for battle 

Close to the old stone wall. 
Each wears a uniform green and brown, 
And a bright little, light little cap of down. 


(Wave stalks to and fro as if in wind—blow off down at 
close.) 
The thistles are bold little soldiers, 
Carrying sharp little spears, 
The wind comes dashing upon them— 
The charge is met with “ three cheers,” 
With a bow of his head, each queer little chap 
Shakes off his bright little, light little cap. 


(Chase down about, blowing it here and there.) 


The thistles are bold little soldiers, 
Standing up straight in the sun, 
The smoke of the fray rises thickly— 
After the battle is done. 
But if you should look, you’d notice, perhaps, 
’Tis only the down of their bright little caps. 





The Milkweed Babies 


Wind (as little girls come forward :) 


As down across the pasture, 
The wind goes singing, singing— 
He finds some dainty little elves 
Upon the milkweed swinging. 
He sings a song both sweet and low, 
And up—away—the fairies go. 


Girls (reciting in concert, or singing to music—* Holy 
Night” :) 
(With swaying motions of arms and bodies.) 


Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, 
Milkweed babies snugly lie, 
In their cradles warm and brown, 
Wrapped about with softest down— 
Rock-a-bye, a-bye, 
Rock-a-bye, a-bye. 


( Holding up pods, snapping them, showing down.) 
Wake, awake ; wake, awake ; 
Little cradles snap and break, 
Milkweed babies—tiny elves— 
All on tip-toe, poise themselves, 
Wake, awake ; awake ; 
Wake, awake ; awake. 


( Open pods wide, blow down out and about.) 


Fly away, fly away, 
Lightly swing and lightly sway, 
Up and down and round about, 
Flitting, fluttering in and out, 
Fly away, away— 
Fly away, away. 
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destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
Literature on application 
DENTACURA COMPA‘ Y, 
Newark, N. 4., U.S. A. 





WHAT IS SCHAPIROGCRAPH ? 
THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly 
multicopies auything written with pen 
and typewriter, also music, drawings, 
+te. One ori-sinal gives 150 copies 
BLACK ink in 15 minutes. Avoids: 
stencils, wa hing, delays, and expen- 
sive supplies. Price complete cap- 
size outfit. $8.00. Lasts years. 

Sent on 5 days’ free trial without dep sit. 
The A. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CO., 265 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic_paper for teacners, one 
year, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 
Examination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, pong Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. 8g@-We 
are giving you the books free to introduce them. 


Offer II. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also @ year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85. 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World, or Teacher’s Gazette 
forone year. 4@g-Total value, $4.8o. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the papers or magazines youcan have your sub- 
scription begin when the time for which you have 
paid has expired. 

In case of the book, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 certs, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca §t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Areal gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BikDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 
3, Each, 25c. 


THE HELPERS *:88*%25 


mentions PRIMARY EpucATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 


. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


BOOK TABLE. 


McCULLOUGH’s LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. By Annie Willis McCullough. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, 128 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American 
Book Co. 


This is the latest addition to the well-known 
and widely used series of Eclectic School Read- 
ings. It comprises a carefully graded selec- 
tion of short and attractive stories, many cf 
which are arranged in groups, to retain the 
child’s interest in the characters. The vocab- 
ulary used is confined mainly to that found in 
the five leading First Readers, and the new 
nouns and verbs intro.uced in each lesson are 
closely related to those of the story preceding. 
The words learned are impressed on the child’s 
mind by repeated use of the same, or similar, 
phrases and sentences. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and will, we are sure, be welcomed 
by primary teachers. 





IN MYTHLAND. Vol. II. By M. Helen Beck- 
with. Illustrated by Susanne Lathrop. Bos- 
ton: Educational Publishing Co. 


The favor with which the first volume of 
“In Mythland ” was received is sufficient rea- 
son for the prophecy that this second series of 
old time stories will be gladly welcomed by 
teachers and children. The eighteen skilfully 
told stories in this attractive little bork are 
full of food for the imagination and will give 
delightful glimpses into the myth world of 
which the children will hear much more in 
literature and art when they are older. Miss 
Beckwith has carefully sifted these stories and 
left out all that could be considered objection- 
able tor the little ones. The illustrations are 
dainty, original in conception, and full of the 
spirit and feeling of the scenes they illustrate. 
They will reward study. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Arthur May Mowry, A. M., 324 pages. In- 
troductory price, 70 cents. Fully illustrated. 
New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 
Company. 

The author has made an elementary school 
history of England that is scholarly, accurate, 
and thoroughly instructive. With a happy 
faculty he has written a book that the younger 
children can understand and that their elders 
can find pleasure and interest in. It is suit- 
able to grammar grades, for the biographical 
method appeals particularly to young pupils; 
and it is equally well adaptei to use asa pre- 
paratory text in the high school, or as a sup- 
plementary reader in both grammar and high 
school work. At the end of each chapter are 
suggestions for topical study and questions 
that serve for review and for guiding teachers 
and pupils to further thought and discussion. 
Chronological and genealogical tables are 
also provided. The book seems to lack noth- 
ing that the teacher requires, and outside of 
the school-room it should take a strong hold 
on the public by reason of its general attrac- 
tiveness. 


—A revised edition of White’s “ Money and 
Banking,” the first edition of which was pub- 
lished seven years ago, has just been published 
by Ginn & Company. During this period this 
book has been a standard in the field of 
finance. The changes in our financial legisla- 
tion and the still greater ones in public 
opinion have made it desirable for the pub- 
lishers to prepare a second edition to bring 
the text down to the present day and to treat 
fully present problems. 

The book has been thoroughly revised, and 
in its revision the author has had the assist- 
ance of two skilled university teachers who 
have been specially interested in adapting the 
work for use as a text-book in college and uni- 
versity classes. It is our belief that in its 
present form the book may be regarded as a 
standard text on this subject in our higher 
institutions. 


— Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio, 
announce the latest style in Report Cards, a 
folder suitable for any school, from 1 to 9 mo. 
Write for information. 

















Most complete set of Chari: 
ever published 


Ve | 








They cover the entire range of 
Common School Subjects 


NATIONAL COMPLETE CHARTS 


Fifty-four Pages, Beautifully Lithographed, 
30 x 40 inches 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Reading. Carefully Graded, Word 
Meth wd a Complete System of Phonics, 


Writing. The Vertical System. 


Arithmetic. Primary Arithmetic, Tables, Practical 
Measurements, Business Methods, 


Geography. A Complete set of Maps. 


Astronomical Geography. The Solar System, The 
Seasons, Eclipses, Tides, etc. 


and Object 


History. A set of Historical Maps, Historical Tree, 
Civil Government. Music. 
Parliamentary Law. Physiology. 
Drawing. Bookkeeping. 


Every sheet bound in cloth. Adjustable Iron Stand, 
Price, $20.00 


To be appreciated this set of Charts must be seen, there- 
fore we will send a set to any schvol desiring Charts, 
to be returned a; our expense if not satisfactory. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Agents Wanted. 4430 Marke; 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 





mesic Sale—To close out stock we mail 75 pieces 
latest songs, marches, waltzes, for 25c, oney 
back if not satisfied. Shaw & Co., Canton, Ohio. 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


FREE This handsome county map, 


48 x 34 inches, is mounted 
on rollers, ready to hang on 
the wall. It is printed in colors, is 
thoroughly up to date and is particularly 
interesting and valuable, as it shows in 
colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana pur- 
chase, the Texas annexation, the Gadsden 
purchase, the cession by Mexico and the 
Northwest acquisition by discovery and 
settlement. It will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay 
for packing and transportation. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. B.& Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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The Burr Brothers The Camel 


(Three boys come forward. Guve the recitation conversationally— A Small Boy’s Composition 
one reciting, then another, then both together.) : ; 
He is called the ship of the desart because he runs over 


the sand like a ship and dont sink in. He runs different to 
the horse because he lifts up two legs on one side of his 
body and then two on the other. He has about a hundreq ' 
stumics and each holds about a quart so when his master L 
kills him he can have a good drink. His hump is made of 
tat and he eats this when he cant get grass or hay. Some 
camels are not camels because he has two humps and his 
hair dont grow all over him and were it dont is called caj- 
luses (callosities) because it kneels down and wears away, 


Oh, list to the tale of the Burr Brothers three 

Who went, one bright morning, the great world to see, 
They lived out of town, 
On an old burdock brown, 

The wee little Burr Brothers—one, two and three. 


The milkweed, on wings floated breathlessly by, 
They wanted to go—but burrs cannot fly. 

They locked at each other, 

Said one little brother, 


‘‘ Perhaps, we can each catch a ride, if we try.” The Arab loves his steed better than his wife and in oy; 187 
- te tallies ; , books theres a piece about him called the Arab and his 
Along from the farm, came barefooted Jim, steed. : His master was a prisoner and his faithful camel 
One reached for his trousers and rode off with him. took him round the waist and bore him swiftly to his mor- 
With a sharp little prick, ing friends.— Se. 
And a quick little prick, 
One clung to the edge of the baby’s hat brim. The Fingers Say So 
A bound and bark, then old Rover dashed past, Is the little girl good? How can we tell? 
And the third little burr to his coat he stuck fast, — ones ye inet 
And up hill he hung there, si 
And down hill he clung there ; That one is right; now the other hand. 
g . seg 
And far from the burdock each burr fell at last. It’s as true as if it had all been planned : 


G-i-r-l, girl. 
SO, this is the tale of the surr Brothers three, The hands spell right; but what they do 
Who went, one bright morning, the great world to see, Will make their story false or true: 
Perhaps, as you roam, Good girl. — 
You’li find the new home — John T. Roberts 
Of a wee little Burr Brother—one, two, or three. — 


tic 
a oe nn ee a Pansies ri 
: t 
October M. B. al 
October is the heartiest, happiest maid Oh, what are you thinking, pansies, a 
That e’er danced lightly through a happy land, Out in the shady places? pl 
With ruddy leaves and goldenrod arrayed. Tell me about your fancies, SC 
She sings through field and forest undismayed ; You with the wuaneg J faces. 
The vine yields all his clusters to her hand, But though I’m sure as sure they heard, 
October is the heartiest, happiest maid. The pansies answered never a word, 
rm - ; Just smiled away to themselves all day, cI 
Her hair is caught in many a nut-brown braid ; With the prettiest airs and graces 
Strong-limbed is she, with sun kissed cheeks and ©p : noe fe , 
tanned, » 
With ruddy leaves and goldenrod arrayed. a 
I would that I might meet her in some glade Two Opinions 
Where timid Dryads wait on her command — ' ” : 
October is the heartiest, happiest maid — , “ I'd like to be a pretty flower, 
Says little Dolly Varden, 
Or See her by the wild waves, unafraid, 6 And live always in sun and shower 
Sport with some naiad on the foam-flecked sand, I ’s sunny garden.” 
With ruddy leaves and goldenrod arrayed. a yY& : ¢ 
: : . r . t 
Would I might follow where her course is laid! “« What would you do’’—a whisper wee 
O sweet brunette, what frost could bid me stand? 


; Comes from a big, bright pansy— 
With ruddy leaves and goldenrod arrayed, ‘¢ When winter came “s ee rt be 
October is the heartiest, happiest maid. . , ; 


— Theodosia Pickering Garrison A little girl, I fancy. 













Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


A Crosby's Yitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the presention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 











excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 

gp N force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. 2sth Street, 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, a 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by # New York City. 


narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


q Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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Children of the 
Palm Lands 


Life and Products in the 
Hot Countries 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 


Illustrated. 


187 pp- Cloth, 50 cents 








The State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of Vermont, WALTER E. RANGER, 
writes : — “ I have tested ‘Children of 
the Palm Lands’ with my nine-year- 
old boy, and we heartily pronounce it 
amost charming book. It gives me 
pleasure to commend it for use in our 
schools.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 





Knipp’s Form Study and 
Drawing Cards. 


4 cards 4x9 inches, on cardboard of assorted 
colors, 
Just the thing fer preparing for Examina- 
tions, and for Seat Work for the older pupils. 
The sample cards hereshown give agenera] 
idea of their scope. 














\Re GMB a F aving the 
ape Of a square prism 
Ora wf Qe picture Lp standing 
Cards about twice this size. 
The set of 50 cardscontain ninety-four draw- 
ings, A furnishes a thorough drill pn the 
subject of form study and drawing. > 
e cards are put up in neat boxes and sent 
vrepaid by mail upon receipt of 30 cents per 
Ret. 


‘ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—A.C. McClurg & Company are preparing a 
popular edition in two volumes, of ‘‘ Lewis 
and Clark’s Travels,” edited by Dr. James K. 
Hosmer; ‘‘The Birds of the Rockies,” by D-. 
Leander 8. Keyser, with full-page plates in 
colors by Fuertes and text illustrations; a new 
edition of Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Memories,” illus. 
trated by Blanche Ostertag; “ Musical Pas- 
tels,” by George P. Upton; “ Various Views,” 
being further essays by William Morton 
Payne; and “In Argolis,” a personal account 
of family life in Greece, by George Horton. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press for 
early issue Henry Norman’s long-looked-for 
work, ‘‘ All the Russias.” This volume was to 
have been published a year ago, but was held 
back for further enlargement. As its sub-title 
indicates, it deals with “travels and studies in 
contemporary European Russia, Finland, Si- 
beria, the Caucasus and Central Asia,” and it 
is full of Mr. Norman’s keen insight into polit- 
ical affairs and graphic literary skill. There is 
also in preparation a new edition of the Blash- 
field book on ‘‘Italian Cities,” first published 
in the autumn of 1900. 1t was originally issued 
without illustrations, but the new edition will 
contiin forty-eight pictures in tint, drawn by 
Mr. Blashfield. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation 
“The Writings of James Madison,” edited by 
Gaillard Hunt; also, “The Writings of James 
Monroe,” edited by 8. M. Hamilton. Both of 
these works are to be complete, in seven vol- 
umes, and will be published uniform with 
“The Writings of Jefferson,” etc., in editions 
of 750 copies. They also announce “ American 
Constitutional History,” by Alexander John- 
son, edited by Prof. James A. Woodburn; 
*“ American Politics,” also by Professor Wood- 
burn; “The Administration of Dependencies,” 
a historical study of American and European 
theory and practice, together with sugges- 
tions, based on this study, concerning future 
American policy, by Alpheus H. Snow. 


— The Indiana Teacners’ Reading Circle has 
edopted for the year beginning July 1, 1902, 
“Systematic Methodology” by Andrew T. 
Smith of the Mansfield Pennsylvania State 
Normal School (published by Silver, Burdett 
& Company). The Indiana Reading Circle is 
one of the best organized reading circles in 
tha country. Its excellent work is having a 
noticeable effect upon the standard of teaching 
throughout the state, and beyond its borders; 
for this reason its every official act is worthy 
of especial note. 


—We take pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of a very interesting address by J. 
George Hodgins of Toronto. It was delivered 
upon the unveiling of the bust of the Rev. 
Doctor Ryerson in Victoria University. Those 
who know how instrumental Dr. Ryerson was 
in establishing a sound school system in Can. 
ada will be glad to read this able and scholarly 
account of his work. 





A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY. 


When Noah Webster set about compiling an 
American Dictionary of the English Language, 
he did better even than he expected. He did 
a great deal to make possible the present 
purity and high standard of language used in 
the United States. From time to time his 
original work has been revised and enlarged 
by hands even more competent than his own, 
till to-day in the form of “ Webster’s Interna- 
tional,” to which has been added 25,000 new 
words, bringing it thoroughly up to date, it 
easily stands at the head of recognized lexi- 
cons as is attested by testimonials which we 
have seen from eminent scholars, statesmen, 
diplomats, judges, and authors throughout the 
world. 

In purchasing this up to date volume for the 
home, school or office, you may be sure you 
are getting not only the latest but the best. 








WHAT GOES UP 


MUST COME DOWN 

Nothing is more certain than the use of so. 
called tonics, stimulants and medicines, which 
depend upon alcohol for their effect, is injuri- 
ous to health in the long run, 

What goes up must come down and the ele- 
vation of spirits, the temporary exhilaration 
resulting from a dose of medicine containing 
alcohol, will certainly be followed in a few 
hours by a corresponding depression to relieve 
which another dose must be taken. 

In other words, many liquid patent medi- 
cines derive their effect entirely from the alco- 
hol they contain. 

Alcohol, and medicines containing it, are 
temporary stimulants and not in any sensea 
true tonic. In fact it is doubtful if any med- 
icine or drug is a real tonic. 

A true tonic is something which will renew, 
replenish, build up the exhausted nervous sys- 
tem and wasted tissues of the body, something 
that will enrich the blood and endow it with 
the proper proportions of red and white cor- 
puscles which prevent or destroy disease 
germs. This is what a real tonic should do 
and no drug or alcoholic stimulant wil do it. 

The only true tonic in nature is wholesome 
food, thoroughly digested. Every particle of 
nervous energy, every minute muscle, fibre 
and drop of blood is created daily from the 
tood we digest. 

The mere eating of food has little to do with 
the repair of waste tissue, but the perfect 
digestion of the food eaten has everything to do 
with it. 

The reason so few people have perfect diges- 
tions is because from wrong habits of living 
the stomach has gradually lost the power to 
secrete the gastric juice, peptones and acids in 
sufficient quantity. 

To cure indigestion and stomach troubles it 
is necessary to take after meals some harmless 
preparation which will supply the natural pep- 
tone and diastase which every weak stomach 
lacks, and prebably the best preparation of 
this character is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may found in every drug store and 
which contain in pleasant palatable form the 
wholesome peptone and diastase which nature 
requires for prompt digestion. 

One or two of these excellent tablets taken 
after meals will prevent souring, fermenta- 
tion and acidity and insure complete digestion 
and assimilation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are equally valu- 
able for little children as for adults, as they 
contain nothing harmful or stimulating, but 
only the natural digestives. 

One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
1,800 grains of meat, eggs or other wholesome 
food, and they are in every sense a genuine 
tonic because they bring about in the only 
natural way a restorative of nerve power,a 
building up of lost tissue and appetite, in the 
only way it can be done by the digestion and 
assimilation of wholesome food. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inz can be made on a Lawton 

“Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 33 Sez St, Ber, Tart. 
term ap- 


——_— 
Che “‘Assistan 
pled to a 
7? teacher whose _ ser- 
Princi al vices are valuable to 
the head of a school. 


The magazine, 

AMERICAN  Epuca- 

TION, is not only an ‘assistant yrincipal,” 

but an assistant grade teacher—in fact, @ very 

valuable assistant to any teacher in any grade 
or department of educational work. 

One dollar secures its services for a full 
school year. A postal card addressed to us 
will secure its ‘* personal application.” 

NEW YORK EDUCATION CoO., 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 

P.S.--American Education and Rand, 
McNally & Co.’s Desk Atlas of the 
World, both for $1.00 to NEW APPLI- 
CANTS. 
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IN MYTHLAND. II. By M. Helen Beckwith. 
Illustrated by Susanne Lathrop. 


The first volume by this author found a quick 
entrance into the primary schools, and has 
continued to be steadily welcome as the years 
have proved its worth. The second volume 
has all the desirable features of the first and 
cannet fail to be as warmly welcomed. Miss 
Beckwith is gifted with the skill to condense a 
myth and yet keep its meaning and flavor. 
Eighteen freshly prepared legends carefully 
selected and pruned of everything objection- 
able for little folks are contained in this new 
volume. The illustrations are unique in their 
vividness and delicacy. They are striking in 
their life-likeness and full of the spirit of the 
stories. They invite study and fully reward it. 
No myths have ever appeared with such illus- 
trations. The beauty-loving gods themselves 
would approve of such representation. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


EDUCATION AND LIFE. By C. Hanford Hen- 
derson. 


Any book by this author is worth reading. 
Clear-eyed, studious and courageous, he brings 
these qualities into full play in his discussion 
of educational questions. The volume con- 
tains chapters on Social Purpose, Source of 
Power, Organic Education, Childhood, Youth, 
Holidays, The University, etc., covering the 
whole entire plan of education and the step by 
step progress of children from the primary 
school to the university. While the reforms 
suggested are ultra-radical, they are discussed 
philosophically and with so much reason and 
practical good sense that they cannot be con- 
sidered as merely visionary or theoretical. 
More and more are the true reformers in edu- 
cation connecting education with the real life 
of the world at the very beginning of the 
child’s instruction, and teachers need to listen 
without prejudice to those who are prepar. 
ing the way for a broader scheme of education. 
This book should find its place in every school 
library. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


TREES IN PROSE AND POETRY. Compiled by 
Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Pickett. 


The authors say their aim in compiling this 
book has been “to present in the form of a 
supplementary reader for advanced grades 
the best literature, legendary, historical, and 
fanciful, that has-been inspired by our com- 
mon trees.” The contents of the book are 
arranged in families:—‘“‘The Maple Family,” 
“The Rose Family,” “The Elm Family,” etc. 
It has been a good thing to compile sucha 
book for use in nature work in the schools and 
also as an aid in the study of nature literature. 
It will be especially helpful in Arbor Day 
celebrations. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE Brook BooK. By Mary Rogers Miller. 


A brook is simply a running stream to most 
people. But to the author of this book it is 
infinitely more. She sees it with the trained 
eye of the nature observer and finds it full of 
wonders. 

Through the changing seasons of the year 
the brook is visited and its mysteries de- 
scribed in the happiest vein. Not only the 
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daily life of the inhabitants thereof is de- 
scribed, but the birds, trees, and life upon its 
banks find delightful recognition. Every- 
where is something to discover and enjoy in 
this brook companionship, and every page of 
the book has its interesting surprises. The 
reader goes on and on with the delight of a 
newly told story. So broad and inclusive is the 
range of this “ Brook Book” that it becomes a 
little cyclopedia for teachers to turn to for 
help and inspiration in nature study. It 
would be impossible for any teacher worth the 
name to become familiar with this book and 
not feel it to be a revelation of nature mir- 
acles. But the revelation never comes as dry 
facts, but in a happy cheery way that takes 
the reader into a sympathetic companionship 
in the walks and little adventures. The illus- 
trations are abundant and of unusual excel- 
lence. The full page photographs are exqui- 
site and the smaller pictures are helpful and 
usable by every teacher. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


A CHILD’Ss GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 93 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Toe familiar child-poems of Stevenson are 
here arranged as a supplementary reader for 
primary grades. There are sixty-one illustra- 
trations by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, ten of 
which are full page pictures in four colors. 
While these verses are supposedly written 
from the child’s point of view, they have never 
become popular with children. Why, it is 
hard to tell. There may be a reminiscent 
flavor to the verses from a mature view point, 
which children feel without being able to ex- 
plain. The ingenious teacher, however, can do 
much to put children in sympathy with the 
sentiment in these verses, and make them feel 
it is their own daily experiences that the 
author has put into rhyme. 

Such a figurative verse as this,— 


“ My bed is like a little boat, 
Nurse helps me in when I embark. 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat, 
And starts me in the dark "— 


will not appeal to children unless the ** make. 
believe” of the boat bed is made plain tothem 
by an imaginative teacher. 

The mechanical make-up of the book is of 
the best quality and the publishers have done 
all that can be done to make the book a 
success. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


THE SUNBONNET PRIMER. By Eulalie Osgood 
Grover. Price, 40 cents. 

It is safe to predict a success for this primer 
at the outset. It carries its charm in its title, 
and the fascinating little surnbonnets will 
appeal to children and grown-ups. It is one 
of the cheeriest primers ever made. Every 
pose of the little girls is natural and the text 
is full of the spirit of childhood. Teachers 
have justly criticised the regulation primary 
reader in that it had a different story on every 
page. There was not enough continuity to in- 
terest little children. This primer is all about 
the same little girls who will become play- 
mates at once and all will grow better ac- 
quainted in the plays and games of the “ Sun- 
bonnets.” The illustrations by Miss Corbett 
are happy in their spirit and simplicity. The 
teachers who are not proud of their drawing 
ability will bless the artist that she has given 
them sunbonnets to draw instead of faces,— 
and how much of character can be put intoa 
sunbonnet! The songs and music at the begin- 
ning and end of the book are a happy thought 
and the “Greeting” and ‘‘ Good-by ” will be 
heard in hundreds of school-rooms. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


GRADED CLAssics. Third Reader. By M. W. 
Haliburton and F. T. Norvell. 224 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. 


The welcome which the first two books of 
this series have received has paved the way 
for a favorable reception of the third reader. 
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The selections in this number are largely trom 
well-known standard authors, and of Pleasin 
variety. History, fairy lore, poetry and Bible 
stories are skilfully arranged and well illus. 
trated. The full page pictures in color ~s 
much above the average in excellence, and the 
bits of marginal illustration vivify the text 
and will please the children. The « Word. 
List” at the close of the book contains the 
difficult words of the lessons and wil] aid the 
teacher in the seat work which can be useq in 
connection with the daily reading. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


HISTORICAL SOURCES IN SCHOOLS. 
the New England History Teache 
tion by a Select Committee. 


Report to 
rs’ Associa. 


The Table of Contents is as follows: Part I. 
Usefulness of Sources; II. Ancient History; 
IIl. Medigeval and Modern European History; 
IV. English History; V. American History, 
The Committee has endeavored to cover the 
various courses ordinarily offered in the sec. 
ondary schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER~ Ep. 
ROPE. By Frank G. Carpenter. 


456 pages, 
Price, 70 cents. 


The enviable reputation which this author 
has earned by his previous books of travel 
will prepare a warm reception for “ Europe.” 
He writes what he sees and he sees what to 
write. The children actually travel with the 
author and with their marvellous imagination, 
aided by the carefully selected illustrations, it 
must seem to them that they have almost 
taken the journey. And it is not only a pleas. 
ure trip that they enjoy, they learn much of the 
commercial and industrial interests of Europe 
and thus come to understand the reason for the 
location of the principal cities of Europe. The 
customs of the people are interwoven with the 
other interests of the journey as they touch 
the human side of other nations. The illus- 
trations are all from photographs and reveal 
the national everyday life in a striking way. 
With this for a supplementary reader the 
teacher and her class must find the study of 
Europe most fascinating. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
and L. M. Dennis. 


By F. W. Clarke 
Price, $1.10. 

This book is based upon the idea that the 
study of chemistry is really a training in the 
interpretation of evidence, and this is its chief 
value as an instrument in general education. 
Hence, theories and statements of truth, are 
all based upon practice and experiment, and 
the application of the subject to daily life is 
emphasized. The book shows not only wide 
scholarship but a knowledge and experience 
ot students gained from the class-room, and 
this is a more important element in a text- 
book even than scholarship. 


Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night — 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afllicted 
with Eezema or Salt Rheum — and 
outward applications do not cure. 
They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood — make that pure and this scald- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease 
will disappear. 

**T was Luken with an itching on my arms 
which proved very disagreeable. I conclud- 
ed it was salt rheum and bought a boitle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. in two days after I be- 
gan taking it I felt better and it was not long 
before | was cured. Have never had any 


skin disease since.’ Mrs. IpA E. WARD, 
Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills . 


rid the blood of all impurities and 
cure all eruptions. 
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—J. P. Greeley, County Superintendent, 
santa Ana, California, writes: “I am much 
pleased with ‘ Augsburg’s Drawing’ and be- 
lieve you have something which will greatly 
aid the teacher in her work on account of the 
large number and variety of the drawings.” 


—Attention is called to the liberal offer 
made by E. W. A. Rowles, in his advertise- 
ment in another column, to send a reversible 
map of United States and the World with a 
gross of school pens or a gallon ot ink tor $1. 


—The Gem Spelling Blank, published by 
Pickham, Little & Co, New York, are in 
greater demand than ever this season. The 
reason is plain when the books are examined 
Samples will be sent on request. 


—Newson & Co., publishers, New York City, 
have recently brought out The Elective Sys- 
tem of Modern Writing Books which consists 
of a Short Course of two books, A and B; a 
Vertical Series of six books, and a Slant Series 
of six books. Books A and B for beginners 
and first grade pupils are made in vertical 
writing only, because the vertical hand is 
more natural to the beginner, it being so 
nearly like the printed forms. 

The Slant System represents a variation of 
sixty-nine degrees from the horizontal. An 
examination of the hand-writing of one thou. 
sand business men shows that the average 
slant of the writing is sixty-nine degrees trom 
the horizontal, and this was therefore taken as 
the accepted standard for the slant in the 
Elective System of Modern Writing Books. 

This system of writing books has just been 
adopted for the entire State of Utah, including 
Salt Lake City and Denver, Colorado. 


~ Eliz. Kimball, Training Teacher, Utah 
State Normal School, Salt Lake City, writes of 
“ Augsburg’s Drawing”: “It seems so good to 
see something that can he approached by 
teachers who have not enjoyed special train- 
ing in art, and something at the same time 
which will lead them into putting into use 
one of the greatest aids to good teaching — 
“ graphic representation.” 


— Robert Furlong, County Superintendent, 
San Rafael, California, writes: ‘‘‘ Augsburg’s 
Drawing’ comes nearer my idea of what an 
elementary work on drawing should be than 
any other book I have examined. The good 
impression I formed of the first book is in no 
way lessened by an inspection of the second, 
but strengthened rather as to the value of the 
series.” 


—H. C. Petray, Principal Livermore Gram- 
mar School and President Alameda County 
Board of Education, writes, concerning “Augs- 
burg’s Drawing”: “I find your book com- 
mends itself favorably to me for the following 
reasons: First, it is very strong throughout in 
its power of suggestion, just what the great 
majority of teachers wish and need. Second, 
the presentation of the subject matter is so 
simple and effective as to invariably attract 
the child’s mind and, therefore, results in the 
continuity of interest. Third, it introduces 
brush work in the early grades, where the mass 
rather than the detailis seen. With the brush, 
mass is easily preserved; but with the pencil 
I find the child inclined to deal with details.” 





COLOR CHART FREE. 

An ingenious card device, for displaying the 
colors of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint in such 
manner as will permit of an exact idea of each 
color, is being issued by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

The color chart carries with it suggestions 
as to the class of construction that can be pro- 
tected with this paint, also instructions as to 
best methods of applying protective paint. 

The new color chart can be secured by re- 
quest to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Our teachers are delighted with it. After a careful examination of 
the various systems now in use, 1 unhesitatingly pronounce yours the 
best that has ever been published. 

D. W. NELSON, 
City Superintendent, Bakersfield, California. 














AUGSBURG’S P)RAWING 


An Entirely New System 
of Drawing for Schools 








AUGSBURG’S DRAWING is contained in three books—Book L., 
Book II. and Book III.—containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every 
phase of the work. 


Book I. is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades ; that is, 
to pupils of six, seven and eight years of age. 

It contains work in imaginative and memory drawing; in ambidextrous 
or two handed drawing; in rapid drawing; how to teach relation and 
proportion in drawing; a complete outline for object drawing; a course 
in the drawing of birds and animals; a full course in color, in brush draw- 
ing and water colors. The book is illustrated by over 800 drawings, 
making each step plain, simple and direct. 


Book II. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. This course is intended 
to lay a broad and firm foundation in the art of graphic representation, 
after which, any special branch of drawing may be followed by the pupils. 


Book III. contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, 
water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human head 
and figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 


PRACTICE BOOKS. In the system there is also included a series 
of practice books for pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper for 
practice purposes, and on each fifth leaf of the several books is an outline 
of the work for the following week. These outlines tell the pupil what to 
do, and by means of simple drawings show the pupil how the work is to be 
done. Each practice book is arranged to cover one half year, and all are 
uniformly graded for each year. 


Books I., I1., and IT. Cloth. 


Practice Books, 15 cents each. 


Price, 75 cents Each. 


Usual Discount to Schools. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Chicago Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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KEEP ON YOUR DESK THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR 


The Latest Practical Teachers’ Manual 


i 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M. 
WHAT THE LEADERS SAY 


Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent of Public In- | 


struction, Springfield, Illinois. 

Please accept my thanks for the copy of Patrick’s **Psychol- 
ogy for Teachers.” I shall be particularly interested in looking 
it over because of my long acquaintance and friendship with the 
author. Everything Mr. Patrick writes is worth reading. 


J. M. White, Department of Pedagogy, University of 
the State of Missouri. 

Mr. J. N. Patrick, author of ‘‘Psychology for Teachers,” has 
rendered a distiuct service to education by showing clearly and 
succinctly the application of the fundamental truths of the 
science of psychology to the practice of teaching. 

The wise selection of the topics treated, the conciseness and 
clearness of the language, the wealth of apt illustration, the 
appeal throughont the book to the student’s own experiences, 


and the enforcement, on every page, of the application of psy- ! 


chological truths to the actual work of teaching, render the book 
in my opinion, a valuable one for use in normal schools, teacher's 
institutes, and reading circles. 
I. C. MeNeill, President of State Normal School, 
Superior, Wis. 
I have had pleasure in reviewing your text book, ‘* Psychol- 
ogy for Teachers.” Its language is characteristic of your clear- 


| ness of thought and ease of expression. The relation which you 
| establish between the science of psychology and the art of 


teaching will be helpful to all who study the text. 


A. Ludlum, Superintendent of High School, Salina, 
Kan. 

I have examined Patrick’s ‘‘Psychology” with interest. I do 
not know a better work for teachers. It is readable, happy in 
illustration, and sufficiently scientific. I hope to use it in my 
next teachers’ class. 


At Home or in your Reading Circle it will pay you a hundred-fold 
to read it from first to last page 
J2mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00, by ma 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


228 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








Set I. The Action of Little Men 
II. The Action of the Deer 
III. The Action of the Horse 
IV. The Action of the Dog 


Price, 20 cents per set 


AUGSBURG’S 
ACTION DRAWING 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid in 
the teaching of Action Drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 





Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 











809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 
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Remember 





An interesting 


VARIETY OF READERS 
Can be Obtained at Slight Cost 


by using the 


FAMOUS FIVE CENT SCHOOL CLASSICS 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CTS. EACH. 


First Grade. 


No. 2. Aisop’s FABLEs. 

Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 

No. 3. Aésop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No, 11. SELECTIONS FROM Afsop, I. 

Same as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. II. 

Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDs. I. 

Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BaBy. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE WOOD. 


Still another nature reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the waluuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIEs. 

Telling about oranberries, beans, peas, and other 

plants and vegetables. 


No. 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME. 
Similar to No, 109 


Second Grade. 

No.7. LittLE Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simvle 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roors AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated 
No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

_ Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No, 78. FLower Frienps. IL. 


__ Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
illustrated. 


Large, clear type. 


Fully 
No. 79. FLower Frienps. IIL. 


Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


No, 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
Version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 








| 
| 


No. 71. IRVING. 

No, 72. POCAHONTAS, 

No. 81. Cyrus W. FIexp. 

No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIetp. I. 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared ia 


No. 185. Robinson Crusox. Part I. 


_ In simple form for second grade children. The story 
is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186. -RoBinsoN Crusoz. Part II. 

No. 187. Rosinson Crusor, Part III. 
No. 188. ROBINSON CruSOE. Part IV. 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type 


No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 


Primary Education. 


| No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FYELp. II. 


Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 46. STory oF THE Boston TEA Parry. 


Besides the story of the tea party, the book contains 
words and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary Tea” 
and ‘* The Origin of Vankee Doodle.” 


| No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs.S. E Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discoveréd America. 


No. 69. Puss In Boors., 


Old yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 

No. 96. STorIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. SToriIES OF REVOLUTION. III. 


Same as g5 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE Liperty BEg.t. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, also contains 
the complete poem, beginning 
“* There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 





The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 
No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 
How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun | 
and the Apples (Norse legend). ‘ 
No, 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. | 
Containing many stories and legends about flowers; | 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Fatry TALEs. I. 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 

No. 4. Grimm’s Fairy TAvgs, II. 

Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 

Trades, The Brother and Sister. 
SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I, 
The Three Little Men in the 


No. 13. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE STORY OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. STORY OF COLUMBUS. 
No, 26, PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON, 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No, 30. WEBSTER, 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON, 

No. 48. Ett WHITNEY. 

No. 60, EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62, S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M,. ALCoTT. 
No, 64. JAMES Warr. 


STEPHENSON. 





10 Cent Readers 


GRADE II, 


STORIES OF Famous PIcTrurREs. 


I, 





GRADE III. 

RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by ELorse McVay. 

SEWELL’s BLAck BEAUTY. 

(Illus. ) 

( Illus.) 


GRADE IV. 


MULOCk’s LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Norrts. 


Srory oF LANDSEER. 
STORY OF BONHEUR. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


DIcKENsS’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V. 


SwIiFt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Cuapman. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHarMan, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
809 Market Street, San Francisco 
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ISSUES 
FREE. 


Every New Subscriber to The Youth’s Companion for 1903 who sends $1.75 before November ist 
will receive, free of cost, the Eight Weekly Issues for November and December, 1902, in addition 
to the fifty-two issues of 1903. (See Annual Subscription Offer below.) === == 











These eight issues will contain a number of exceptionally 
important articles and stories by prominent writers, a 
few of whom are mentioned below. see. eS y ess 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT comtributes an article of The Presidency. 


unusual public interest on 
(This highly interesting article was written before Mr. Roosevelt received 
his nomination as Vice-President. 


C. A. STEPHENS, That Merry Golden Wedding. 


A series of unusual stories. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, The Ventures of Robert Bruce. 
JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, The Supreme Court. 
T. P. O’CONNOR, Prime Ministers’ Wives. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, The Lost Turkey. 


A Thanksgiving story. 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN, The Victory of the ‘‘ Penelope.’’ 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, M. P., On the Flank of the Army. 
PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, Are Other Worlds Inhabited ? 
COPYRIGHTED BY ROCKWOOD, N.Y. SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 


A Christinas story. 


THE FIFTY-TWO ISSUES OF 1903 WILL CONTAIN: 
G@ SERIAL STORIES, each a book in itself. 


50 SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by famous Men and Women. 
200 THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on important 
public and domestic questions. 


2 5O SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers—Stories of, Char- 
acter, Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor. 


1000 SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, and Discoveries in the Field 
of Science and Natural History. 


2000 BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Strange and Curious 
Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


Send for Complete Prospectus for 1903 Volume. 


Annual Subscription Offer. 


If you will send $1.75 at once with this slip or mention this Magazine it will entitle you to 


The eight weekly issues for November and December, 1902. 
> The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's. 
, It will entitle you to The Youth's Companion Calendar for 1903, litho- 
graphed in twelve colors and gold. 


It will entitle you to the fift ‘-two issues of The Youth’s Companion for 1903—a library of the best 


reading for every member of the family. EDD 11 
(1 A CASTE 7 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





























